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year hilled 215,000 men, women 
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The Versatile Jehad 


Several months ago this column in- 
cluded a brief reference to “militant 
Islam.” The following letter was re- 
ceived recently in conclusion of that 


‘ orrespondence Ed. 


Islam has often been condemned 
“Jehad.” In 


Islamic terminology the word Jehad 


because of its call for 


has been used in many senses. Psy- 
chological, internal, and spiritual ef- 
forts and struggles is Jehad-i-Akbar 
the greatest of all Jehad. Physical 
Jehad, of which war is a_ kind, is 
called 


Jehad. The Koran emphatically com- 


Jehad-i-Asghar the lesser 


mands the Moslems to perform the 
former as the surest means of suc- 
cess in both worlds. But in any case. 
the term Jehad can only be used 
for defensive wars (physical and other 
wise} when freedom of religious be- 
lief and action is jeopardized. It should 
not even be used for rightful political. 
national or international struggles and 
wars waged for other reasons than 


purely religious. 


Let me tell you frankly that some 
Moslem rulers and conquerers and 
even some Moslem theologians holding 
vested interests might have misunder 
stood or misinterpreted the injune- 
tions about Jehad. Some of them might 
have deliberately violated the com 
mandment and duped the masses. We 
do not follow such people. The Moslems 
follow Mohammed (peace be on him) 
and obey God alone. The call for 
Jehad may be right or wrong. It may 
be a propaganda stunt or a_ political 
misuse. We are concerned only with 
Islamic Jehad which is more internal 
and spiritual than external and physical. 


Once again | thank you for the 
sincere interest you have shown in 
the subject. . This spirit alone can 
bring about a true United Nations 
world. May Allah bless our faltering 
endeavors with success! 


Pana, Bihar, India AnpuL MANNAN 


Information Please 


| was pleased to see attention paid 
to Africa in your February issue. | 
regret. however, that despite the pres- 
ence of Dr. Schweitzer’s picture on 
your cover, the article was written 
in a spirit so deplerably remote from 
his .... we Americans need informa- 
tion about Africa, but we need factual 
information which is not merely 
military-oriented. 


Chicago, Illinois Douenas KELLY 


The article referred to (“ Africa, 
Strategic Prize of the Century”) sur 
veyed one specific problem. We hope 
reader Kelly will be pleased to find 


in the present issue a type of article 


closer to his personal interests, 


Cabbages and Kings 


Please send me a copy of the OPS 
regulation on the price of cabbages 
which contain 26,911 words (UNW, 
Feb. °52). I'm really kidding. . . . be- 
cause there’s no such thing. . . . This 
same canard has appeared in so nearly 
identical form in so many places that 
it has all the earmarks of a deliberately 
planted piece... . 


Washington, D.C. Epwarp KING 


Trouble comes not singly, but in bat- 
talions. Reader King was one of many 
to pick up this cabbage and hurl it 
back at us — though we did not plant 


it.—Ed 


Voral or Morale? 


article 
“What's Wrong with American Morals,” 


our women could help immeasurably in 


Concerning Dr. Padover’s 


raising the level of our moral and 
spiritual life, We men become so en- 
grossed in our occupations that we 
fail properly to evaluate the work 
done by our mothers, wives and other 
women, (Women) have a_ better 
and more trustworthy knowledge of 
all moral phases of life than men. 

Frepertck F. Linpsay 
Minneapolis. Minn. 
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has come 


| that reader 





The indictment of the American peo 


ple in Dr. Padover's article is 
based on one man’s opinions... . As 
contro 


with any subject so intensely 


versial the truth does not lie all on 
one side. A statement of opposing views 


by someone of accepted probity and 


knowledge might be worth consider- 
ing as a matter of simple justice. .. . 
Los Altos, Calif. C. E. Persons 
Vost of our readers believe that time 
for the harshest kind of self- 
UNW is 


Persons was alone in his 


criticism, happy to report 


sensitivity.—Ed, 


Marxian Error? 


\s Marxian theory is now one of the 
main points dividing the world, I pre- 
sume to refute your review of A. M, 
Scott’s book on Marxism (UNW, Feb. 
; “Marxism” tails in Russia 


lacks 
civil rights that go with 


democracy and the 
Marx 
thought that 


because it 
even scorned the very 
a dictator could ever arise in a workers’ 
state that was one of the significant 
mistakes he actually made. 

Tertius CHANDLER 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
It is doubtful that Marxism is the issue 


world, 


would have us believe it. 


though many 
Rather the 


issue is between freedom and slavery 


which divides the 


| of any description——Ed. 


From Ivied Halls 


Staff members and pupils all find 
your magazine useful and interesting. 
{From] Top Reporters’ Forum one 
gets the pleasure of being in the com- 
pany of astute correspondents of world 
reputation. . . . You may consider 
whether it will be desirable to intro- 
duce a new feature entitled “UN: Ac- 
cused; UN: 


give a clear idea about the 


Answers” which would 
achieve- 
ments of the world ‘organization 
T. F. L. ANGETHER 
Principal 
Diploma Training Inst. for Men 
Amravati, India 
Your magazine is read with keen in- 
terest by our more than 600 students 
It is of 
is noted, 


great informative value. It 


however, that references to 
Pakistan are few and far between. It 


would be greatly appreciated if a be- 


Pakistan in 


the esteemed columns of your publica 


fitting place is given to 


tion. . 
Api AHMADALI 
Principal 
Sargodha, Pakistan 


De Montmorency College 


Rosy Future? 


As mother of four children I am 


concerned about the general apathy 


among young Americans. But it is un- 
derstandable. We 


into a_ state of 
that of the 


have fallen back 
mind comparable to 
middle ages, when people 
were convinced that the end of the 
world was imminent. Newspapers and 


commentators constantly talk about 
the coming war. and continue to spread 
hatred and distrust instead of em- 
phasizing the necessity and possibility 


What 


for our young people to look 


of international understanding. 
is there 
forward to? UN worLp is the only paper 
I know that continues to be optimistic 
Reading it, one regains one’s confidence 
fuiure. 


1 BOS ge 


in the 
Macpa WEIL 


Schenevus, 


Pros and Cons 
UNW 
ters concerning its espousal of Eisen 
hower for the presidency (UNW, Feb. 
52). Below, 


received many hundreds of let- 


extracts from a few.—Ed. 


Your 
Man” is a clarion call to a waiting 


Providence, R. ]. 


editorial “Eisenhower is the 


world! M. F. CONANT, 
1 am bitterly disappointed .. . You 
have become narrowly political, which 
. is completely at variance with the 
original and unique aim of the maga 
zine. MRS. T. Dp. WALSER, N. Y., N.Y. 
After “Eisenhower is the 
Man” 


that Senator Taft is the man to lead 


reading 
1 am more convinced than ever 
condition 


America out of the chaotic 


we are in. S. F. KLEINSCHMIDT, Bensen 


ville, Illinois. 


Hats off to UNV! 
ation to say that the fate of the world 


It is no exagger- 
depends on the results of the next 
American 
If a 


neo-isolationist 


presidential election. 
nationalist, an isolationist, or a 
should win the presi- 


dency next Fall the result would be 
a triumph of the first magnitude for 
international communism. P. V. GUNDY. 
La Canada, Cal. 


(Continued on page 4) 
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TELLING THE WORLD 


(Continued from page 2) 


I will no longer be able to read 
your paper with the concentration that 
I did heretofore because in the back- 


ground stalks the specter of your 


| partisan political interest. CLARENCE H. 


tow, N. Y., N.Y. 


I agree perfectly with your article 


“Eisenhower Is the Man” . and won- 


| der if you couldn’t publish it for those 


| who feel as deeply as your editors do 


on this subject? mrs. c. 


East Aurora, N. Y. 


ALLAN LYFORD, 


You have perverted the objective of 
was devoted to 
furthering the cause of the United Na- 


a periodical which ... 
tions. I don’t doubt the purity of your 
motives but I think you made a large 


mistake. s. Gc. MORLEY, Berkeley, Cal. 


You have published the only con- 
vincing argument to combat the objec- 
tion, “He is a military man.” which 


is on the lips of nearly everyone who 


would otherwise vote for the General. 
Please accept my earnest appreciation 
of your splendid contribution to the 
Amer- 


LILLIAN DIXON, Co- 


most absorbing topic before the 
ican public today, 
chituate, Mass. 


Pessimism 
Five years ago people had high hopes 
in the UN, world cooperation, ECA and 
all the other implements that have been 
making peace permanent. 
Year by year they have dug into their 
pockets to finance these schemes. But 
relations between ourselves and the rest 
of the world have deteriorated steadily. 
They are now ready to say: “Let’s bring 
our boys back to our own shores and 
invest our money and resources in build- 

” 


ing up our own defenses. 


Indianapolis, Ind. Peter E. Terzicx 


Shaky Knees 
The United Nations was undoubtedly 


oversold to the people, and now those 


who were sure that mere membership 


| in the UN meant the fulfillment at once 


and hopes of centuries 
feel let down and insecure in an un 
certain world. Thus they are turning t 
an old friend (isolationism) for the 
protection they think they have received 


. Maybe we 


need a husky shot of “blessed assurance” 


in the past from that policy 


that we used to sing about in church to 
strengthen some shaky knees and weak 
hearts. 


Culver, Indiana ROBERTSON 


Letter from the Publisher 


The mail that reached this desk one 
recent morning encouraged us to believe 
that Unirep Nations Worip magazine 
is living up to its purpose, which is: to 
foster ideas, to clarify issues, and to ex- 
change vital information of an interna- 
tional nature throughout the world 

The letters came from the four cor 
ners of the earth, and vividly illustrated 
how deeply people everywhere feel the 
need for an international forum of our 
kind, Here are just three random items 
from that morning’s mail: 

An address by Mr. Dato Tang Cheng 
Lock, President, Malayan Chinese As 
sociation, delivered at Kuala Lumpur. in 
which he engaged in polemics against 
“Malayan Imbroglie.” an article by 
Eric Halpern UN April 
1951. 


printed in 


A dispatch from Moscow, informing 
us that 
quoting “Why We 


munists,” by Sir 


Russian papers were widely 
Trade with the Com 
Hartley 


from our November 1951 issue, 


Shaweross 


* % % 


A request to send two copies of the is- 
George W. Herald’s 
article “How Strong Is Franco’s Army?” 
to His Royal Highness, the Infante Don 
Alfonso of Orleans-Bourbon, in Spain 


sue containing 


It appears that a Swiss magazine re 
printed this article (incidentally, with- 
out our permission) but in a poor 
translation. So the request came to air 
mail the original version to this member 


of the Spanish royal house. 
* & & 


In the same mail our American read 
ers seemed to be chiefly interested in 
our stand on General Eisenhower. Be- 
yond the usual pro and con opinions 
a few correspondents asked us what 
was behind our decision, whether some 
“secret deal” was involved. 
Of course, 


pened. As an independent publication 


nothing of the kind hap 
which has no official or unofficial con- 
nection with the United Nations, we feel 
free to advocate any course of action 
which we believe would enhance the 
course of internationalism in this coun 


try and ibroad 


yas 
Ptr 











The State of the 


At a Glance 


POLITICAL FRONT: 


Western bloc runs into accusations of imperialism 
in Latin America, but neutralism weakens in India, 


Mexico Mexico’- rejection of a military aid agree- 
ment with the US had prompt and vast repercussions. 
President Perdén hailed the Mexican step as “an 
encouraging manifestation against Imperialism.” 
Brazilian Communists and fellow travelers are trying 
to prevent the conclusion of a bilateral agreement under 
the Mutual Security Act. In Guatemala the United 
Fruit Company and other American enterprises have 
come under a concerted attack. Bolivia threatens 
to file charges of “economic aggression” against the 
United States if efforts to renew direct negotiations 


for a tin-purchase contract fail. 


New Delhi in contrast to such trend toward neutral- 
ism, Prime Minister Nehru has unexpectedly stated 
that he has “not the least objection to accepting 
the provisions of the Mutual Security Act.” Nehru’s 
statement that India can cooperate with the United 
States without becoming a satellite of the West will, 
no doubt, considerably influence the policies and the 
sentiments of the other free nations in Asia. Doubt 
less it came as a direct result of the relatively strong 
showing of the Communists in the recent elections 
While Nehru’: Congress Party took 364 of the 489 
contested seats, the Communists won only 28. and 
they can not be regarded as representing an acute 
danger, yet in South India—in Hyderabad and Tra 
vancore-Cochin—their gain is a warning signal. In 
the elections over 50 per cent of the 176 million voters 
went to 2.584.010 polls. to vote for 25.000 candidates 
contending for 4.412 seats in the central and local 
legislatures. The orderliness of the elections spoke 
well for the chances of India’s democracy and give 
hope that the government will be able to continue 
undisturbed its battie against hunger and misery—the 


real source of communist strength. 


ECONOMIC FRONT: 


No progress in reconciling the economic _real- 
ities with the political necessities in a divided world, 


Washington The United States and 10 Western 
European nations agreed on a joint export-control 
plan which is expected to halt transshipment of stra- 
tegic material to the countries in the Soviet orbit. 
The European countries agreed to certify that any 
strategic materials which they import from America 
will be used within their own borders and will not 
be reexported without official authorization. 


While the political aim of this agreement is clear 


ind understandable there still remains the problem 
of agreeing on what material, goods, and tools should 
be classified as “strategic.” In this respect the European 
nations whose economy is dependent upon trade with 
the East tend to a narrower definition than the United 
States Congress, which would prefer to step com- 


pletely all business with Russia and her satellites. 


Paris Latest crisis underscores the double-edged pat 
tern of the quandary that France and, with it, the whole 
Western defense community faces 

One horn of the dilemima is the steadily deteriorating 
economic situation, The country is increasingly unable 
to pay at once for raw materials to keep industries 


! 
for the European army, and 


going, for new divisions 
for war in Indochina—-a constant tragie drain. Aceord 
ing to Paul Reynaud, former Premier. and a leading 
financial authority, “without American aid the whole 
French economy will break down.” The United States 
had already promised another $105 million, provided 
the French Government raises an equivalent of $300 
million, but even this would only be a temporary 
solution 

Ihe other horn 0 the dilemma is de Gaulle’s op 
position to the concept of the European irmy and to 
the Schuman plan His party being the most numerous 
in the Chamber, the formation of a stable parliamentary 
majority backing up the NATO plans will be an almost 


impossible accomplishment, 


MILITARY FRONT: 


Korea continues to serve as a_ proving ground 
while the French suffer a major setback in Indochina, 
Panmunjon It is increasingly evident that the war 
in Korea may be compared to the Spanish Civil War 
where the Germans first tried out their Stukas and 
their new tactics of aerial warfare. The Germans of 
the Korean War are the Russians. Their plans appear 
to be superior to those of the opposite forces. But they 
may have made the same error the Nazis had made: 
they showed up where their own superiority lay and 
permitted a country possessing exe eptional engineering 
and industrial genius to overcome this momentary ad- 


vantage 


Saigon French and Vietnamese forces had to evac 
uate Hoa Binh and may have to abandon the ore 
rich northern part of Indochina and withdraw 250 
miles southward. The French perimeter is now only 
20 miles from Tonkin. capital of Hanoi. The gravity of 
the situation is emphasized by the fact that the late 
Marshal de Lattre de Tassigny was convineed that 
the important highway center of Hoa Binh could be 


held “forever.” 





The State of the World 


Bey 


W arcu for a dramatic Soviet coup 
come next September or October. 
Its only purpose will be to influence 
American elections. 

Paradoxically, Russia is the only 
country which is in a position to put 
pressure on the American voter. United 
States public opinion reacts so violently 
to Soviet moves that the Kremlin is able 
to influence this opinion simply by mak- 
ing a move. 

It is generally conceded that the Rus- 
sians would prefer to see isolationism 
prevail in the United States, since this 
would give them a freer hand in inter 
national dealings. Thus, the nature of 
their coup will depend on the political 
philosophy of the presidential candi 
dates. 

If the Republican standard-bearer can 
be identified as an isolationist, the Krem- 
lin may want to bring about the kind of 
crisis which would reflect very badly on 


If. on 


some 


the Democratic administration. 
the other hand, Eisenhower or 
other internationalist should be nom 
inated, the Russians would reverse their 
strategy. The General is credited with 
being able to strengthen European unity 
under United States guidance, and, on 
top of it, he would have bipartisan sup- 
port for his internationalism, wiping out 
isolationist opposition. In these circum- 
stances, the Kremlin will prefer to act 
in a way that would enhance the prestige 
and the popularity of the present admin- 
istration. 


x x x 


apes forceful Russian move is 
l due, and this one in the near fu- 
ture. This move will be an answer to the 
decisions of the Nato conference in 
Lisbon, It will be made, of course, in 
Germany. Many shrewd diplomats ex- 
pect nothing less than a Russian offer 
to withdraw the Red Army from East- 
ern Germany under specific, but not 
which the West 
would find difficult to reject. 

Such a move might find American di- 


extreme, conditions, 


plomacy unprepared, and may wreck the 
Lisbon concept of the European Army, 
which, while based on the inclusion of 


6 


Western German forces, has no program 
for a unified Germany. 

Before leaving for the Lisbon Confer- 
ence, Dean Acheson stated that “the next 
ninety days will be the most critical.” 
His warning referred to the dire conse- 
quences a breakup or failure of the 
NATO negotiations would have on the 
future of the Western alliance. 

Lisbon proved more successful than 
anyone could expect, since the Western 
powers agreed on the military, financial, 
and political measures necessary for 
building up of the defense of the North 
Atlantic 


agreements, however. 


Treaty Organization. These 
have only added 
to the international tension. They force 
Russia’s hand. while the Western na- 
tions are confronted with the very 
difficult task of putting the Lisbon de- 


cisions into operation. 

Against the construction of the West 
ern defense community, the Kremlin can 
make its most effective move in Ger- 
many. For, contrary to general opinion 
in the United States, the opposition 


against the Bonn government is not 
motivated primarily by a narrow na 
tionalism on the part of the Social 
Democrats, nor by the hope to black- 


mail the West into greater political 
concessions. It is rooted in the longing 
for the reunification of Germany, The 
return of the Saar and the financial con- 
tribution Bonn is called upon to make 
to the defense of the West are side is- 
sues; therefore, even if France and the 
US were willing to satisfy these de- 
mands, the opposition would not be dis- 
armed. The main issue is the fear of the 
German people that by rearming West- 
ern Germany the split of the nation and 
the loss of Eastern Germany would be- 


come permanent, 


As Dr. Heinemann, a member of Ade- 
nauer’s party, stated, “the inclusion of 
the Western zones into the Atlantic com- 
munity means the exclusion of Eastern 
Germany and destroys all hopes for a 
united Germany in the foreseeable fu- 
although he has 


ture.” Heinemann, 


started a very popular “crusade for 


peace,” is certainly not a Communist or 


ond the News 


a fellow traveler. His chief reference is 
Senator Taft. whose latest book is widely 
quoted to bear out the antirearmament 
thesis. The Taft book states that Ger- 
many’s rearmament will provoke a Rus- 
sian attack and that, in view of the in- 
ability of England, France. and Italy to 
stop the Red Army at the Elbe, America 
will have to write off Europe and use 
Germany merely as a battlefield in an 
atom war. In the circumstances, 
most Germans wonder about the wisdom 
of joining the Western alliance. Why 
not, they ask, trade the rearmament of 
Western Germany. which is the big Rus 
sian bugaboo, for an evacuation of the 
Soviet armies and the neutralization of 
Germany ? 

These arguments find a strong re- 
sponse among the overwhelming major- 
ity of Germans—among workers who 
are afraid of the growing might of the 
former Nazis and militarists. among the 
Protestant churches whose main strength 
lies in the Eastern zone, among all peo- 
ple whose relatives and friends are cap 
tives in Eastern Germany. The strength 
and determination of the opposition is 
illustrated by the threat of six million 
trade unionists to call a general strike 
as “a last measure” to block the arming 
of German soldiers. 

But if the West can do little to satisfy 
the German longing for unity. the Krem 
lin can do a lot. By making an offer to 
withdraw their armies, the Soviets can 
capitalize on the strongest emotions of 
the German people and torpedo the 
And this is 
exactly what is likely to happen. 


whole Adenauer program. 


To argue that Russia would not honor 
her promises is beyond the point. By 
not taking full cognizance of the senti- 
ments and the political attitude of the 
German people and relying entirely on 
the support of Adenauer’s government. 
which proves weaker from month to 
month, America’s foreign policy is risk 
ing a major diplomatic defeat. 

For more than a year UNW has 
warned of such a danger. Last October 
we asked: “Does the military advantage 
of arming Western Germany as a bul 
wark against possible Soviet aggression 
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outweigh the political disadvantages as 
demonstrated in the growing power of 
the Nazis, in the weakening of demo- 
cratic forces, and in the undermining of 
the moral position of the allies?” On 
innumerable occasions we suggested that 
before raising the question of German 
rearmament, America should aim at a 
political integration of Western Europe 
—leaving Western Germany aside for the 
moment—and undertake a forceful and 
sustained political offensive for German 
unity. Thus, Russia could have been put 
on the spot. In the meantime, the con- 
solidation and federalization of West- 
ern Europe, not complicated by the 
controversial issue of German rearma- 
ment, could have progressed much 
more easily. 

A similar procedure was originally 
proposed by de Gaulle, and the latest 
French crisis demonstrates that in 
France, too, the government has under- 
rated the influence which the extremists 
of the Right and Left have on the think- 
ing and feeling of the people. 

Up to September 1950, the State De- 
partment seemed sympathetic to these 
sentiments of the French and German 
masses. Then. suddenly, Dean Acheson 
reversed himself. But if the State De- 
partment had valid reasons for abruptly 
changing its policy against Germany, 
they have never been given. 

James Reston recently pointed out in 
The New York Times that Mr. Acheson 
“has not made a single public explana- 
tion of what it was he was trying to do 
in pressing the German rearmament 
question.” And Mr. McGeorge Bundy, 
summing up Mr. Acheson’s foreign pol- 
icy speeches in his recent book, found 
‘a strange gap in the Secretary of State’s 
public utterances—one of the most ob 
secure and difficult areas in Acheson’s 
record is his exact role and purpose in 
the positions taken by the American 
Government on the question of German 
rearmament. The difficulty of the prob- 
lem arises from the fact that there has 
been no lucid exposition of the change 
in American policy by Acheson or any- 
one else.” This is all the more surpris- 
ing if one considers the long and 
exhaustive debates on the change of 
America’s policy in China. 

In the present circumstances, the 
United States has only one more oppor- 
tunity to wrest the initiative from the 
Soviet Union and to counteract its po- 
litical offensive. 

The United Nations Commission for 
Germany has been formed to explore 
the possibility of free elections as the 


first step towards reunification, but so 
far, the Western powers have shown only 
a halfhearted interest in that project. 
The United States should support the 
objectives of this Commission with all 
its power, press for the acceptance of 
its recommendations, and demonstrate 
to the Germans that America and not 
Russia is the real champion’ of German 
unity. 

Coupled with a simultaneous offer to 
evacuate Austria if the Soviet Union 
would finally agree to a peace treaty 
with that little country, the political 
battle in Germany can still be turned 
into a victory for the West. But time is 
running out. The economic and _politi- 
cal crisis in France, the financial prob- 
lems in England, the disillusion and 
frustration of the American people. can- 
not be overcome by the purely military 
program the US Congress regards as 
the only vitally important guarantee 
of the security of the Western world. 
The military program can become effec- 
tive only if it is built on sounder political 
foundations than the ones laid down in 
Lisbon. 


x x x“ 


EN thousand baby chicks are to be 
jp ge to Iran as part of the US 
State Department's Point 4 program, ac- 
cepted hesitantly by Iranian Premier 
Mossadegh early this year. The US 
Government is not alone in its efforts to 
rescue the near-bankrupt country. Thir- 
ty experts from the United Nations and 
its specialized agencies are also roaming 
Iran in a unified campaign to make the 
country a going concern. All told, Lran’s 
industrial and agricultural development, 
forest resources, irrigation, communica- 
tions, technical education, and social 
security system are receiving the atten- 
tion of the international community. 

While it is encouraging that Iranian 
xenophobia has not made such efforts 
impossible. the hard fact is that all these 
programs assume a resumption of Iran- 
ian oil production for world consump- 
tion and an end to Iran’s present isola- 
tion from the international business 
community with its investment capital. 
Loss of oil revenues has deprived Tran 
of one tenth of her annual revenue and 
mutilated her admirable seven-year de- 
velopment program. Hardly a single 
industrial, commercial, or agricultural 
segment of the country’s economy can 
advance significantly without investment 
from abroad. The State Department’s 
chickens can only scratch the surface of 
Iran’s predicament. 








{OME countries entertain the dark 
S suspicion that because the United 
Nations is situated in New York, the 
United States is making money on it. 
The point is, of course, that from paper 
clips to nylon hose and from flags and 
eyeglasses to dictaphones and cham 
pagne, there is hardly any item that is 
not purchased in substantial quantities 
on the American market by the members 
of the Secretariat and the numerous 
Delegations. 

National honor was saved by US 
Delegate John M. Vorys who suggested 
during the discussions of the General 
Assembly’s Administrative and Budg- 
etary Committee that a free site, im- 
provements around the premises cost- 
ing $20 million, and a $65 million 
interest-free building fund may have 
had “something to do with the fact that 
forty-seven nations approved a report 
of the Site Committee on which there 


was not one single American.” 
x x x 


N general, the meetings of the Budg- 
] etary Committee were held in an 
atmosphere characterized by one of the 
members as “grubby and troublesome.” 
From grub and trouble emerged a total 
budget of $41,696,980, destined to cover 
the “vast programs” of the United Na 
tions. The United States spends the 
same amount for building sixteen 
medium bombers. Even so, there was 
prolonged and bitter diplomatic fighting 
on who should pay how much, Outcome 
for the three heaviest contributors: US, 
36.9 per cent; USSR-Byelorussia 
Ukraine, 11.49; UK, 10.56. 

“Whoever picks up the check, [’addi- 
tion, la cuenta, fuchang, schyot.” ob- 
served Vorys unhappily, “that word has 


a sad sound in any language.” 


x x x 


6¢CV Tones in the Republic’s stomach” 

S is what the democratic press calls 
the various German veterans’ organiza 
tions that grow stronger from month to 
month. After a Colonel General Friess 
ner got into trouble with the Bonn gov 
ernment and the Western powers pro 
tested against his Nazi diatribes, the job 
of uniting the different veterans organi 
zations was given to old General Rein 
hard. He is a_ typical conservative 
Junker, whose monarchistic sympathies 
were very little appreciated by Hitler 

This. however, does not make a demo- 
crat or pacifist out of Reinhard. Nor 
does it justify the hopes that the politi 
cal aims of the Conservative-Nationalists 
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ciTY 


will prove different from those of the 
rabid Neo-Nazis. 
In his 


Reinhard mentioned Hitler's opposition 


acceptance speech, General 
to his monarchist organization and then 
declared: “I protested but I had to obey 
the orders of my Fuehrer. I could not 
stab the Commander in the 
back as the 
World War I.” 
The They 


understood what the General meant to 


Supreme 
Social-Democrats did in 
wildly. 


audience cheered 


convey: that the men who had conspired 
against Hitler and had participated in 
the attempt of July 20 were nothing 
but traitors and criminals. It was this 
very statement that had brought about 
General 


the resignation of Colonel 


Friessner. Reinhard hastened to prove 


that he shares his predecessor's views, 
even though he had developed a smooth- 
er phraseology. It is the prospect of get- 


kind of 


European army, which makes 


ting this “comrades in arms” 
into the 


the French. among others, so wary. 


x x x 


Neé of our editors found out in the 
() dentist’s chair that among other 
ills, the Cold War breeds pyorrhea. It 
was explained to him between two fill 
ings that during the past troubled years 
an increasingly frequent “somatic — re- 
sponse” to man’s insecurity has heen the 
clamping or grinding of teeth. “Clamp- 
ing or grinding.” he was told. “may be 
nocturnal or both.” 


take on the 


diurnal Further 


more, “it may madly 


clenched jaws of the stout upper lip 
or the madman’s gnashing of teeth.” 
In any case, according to our young 
specialist, the growing incidence of re 
sulting pyorrhea can be directly tied to 
the unsettled international conditions of 


our days 


x x ¥ 


YOMETHING called “damage caused 
Ss by foreign aircraft to third parties 
on the surface” has created legal his- 
Avia 


tion Organization has drafted a conven 


tory. The UN's International Civil 
tion by that name which makes it plenty 
tough for hit-and-run pilots who wander 
countries. Hereafter. a 


in from other 


pilot, say from Bolivia, who makes an 
unscheduled landing in the Sudan and 
injures a Sudanese, will have to flee to 
Tibet or one of the few other countries 
not represented on the convention (58 
will sign in September) to escape penal- 


| ty. Every one of those fifty-eight coun- 
| tries must execute the judgment handed 


Sudanese court, should 


Never 


will confirm, has the 


down by the 
this be necessary. before. as 
harassed pilots 


voice of domestic law been strong 
enough to carry into practically every 


country on earth. 


x x x 


ing so fast that very soon the earth 


7; population of the world is grow- 


will be producing the equivalent of a 
new France or Britain every year. The 
possibility of such a staggering incre- 
ment in humanity is revealed in the 195] 
edition of the UN’s Demographic Year 
book, that 
should make Malthus rise triumphant 


which bristles with facts 
from his grave. In the past twenty years 
a revolutionary decline in mortality has 
birth 


mained fairly constant. With birth rates 


occurred while rates have re 


approaching forty per thousand and 
death rates plummeting to fifteen. an- 
population rate will 


nual increase in 


range between 2.5 and 3 per cent. a 
rate already established in an increasing 
number of nations. When enough coun 
tries reach this rate. as well may hap 
pen, the world’s population will be aug- 
vears by as many 


mented every five 


people as are today inhabiting — the 


United States and Germany. 


x x x 


NOTHER aspect of the demographic 
A revolution may also alter the Amer 
ican economy. The American people, in 
fact. who expressed their admiration for 
the late George Bernard Shaw by not 
reading him are nevertheless putting in 
to practice the adjurations of his Back to 
Vethuselah. They are acquiring a lon 


cevity which unless handled with fore 


sight and intelligence can turn into 
more of an economic nightmare than a 
fulfillment of Ponce de Leon’s paradisi- 
acal dream. 

Pathfinders in the new field of medi 


cal research known as gerentothera 
peutics, the study and treatment of the 
aging process as a disease, predict that 
a child born in 1952 has 
chanee of living to be 100 


death by 


an excellent 

assuming 
accident o1 
that the 


that he escapes 


war. Some enthusiasts affirm 
extension of the mortal span to an ener- 
getic and healthy 150 years is just 
around the corner 

Experimenting along lines first de- 
veloped a quarter of a century ago by 
Dr. Alexis Carrel and his associates at 
the Rockefeller 


Columbia 


Institute, Professor 


Simms of University has 








shown that, if the activity and renewal 
of cells in the body could be maintained 
throughout life at the same levels found 
in a youngster of 10, the average human 
existence would approximate 800 years. 
Frontier investigations into the arrest of 
tissue decay by means of endocrine, 
vitamin, and nucleic-acid therapy, as 
well as by other measures, promise to 
yield, over the next severa! years, re- 
sults hitherto limited to the myth-mak- 
ing propensities of mankind. 

Even at this moment, of course lon- 
gevity as an economic issue is accumu- 
lating a head of steam that can be very 
explosive, indeed, unless safety valves 
First of all, the 


average life expectancy in the US has 


are installed in time. 


increased from 49 to 68 years during the 
past half century. Today there are pro- 
portionally twice as many people over 
65 as in 1900 
a population of 154 million; and it is 


about 12 million out of 


estimated that their number will exceed 
25 million in 1975 when US population 
will presumably reach a total of 176 mil- 
lion. Moreover, the individual who is 
now 65 can look forward to another 14 
years. The US has been changing 
notably over the past three decades, 
from a young toward an older society, 
and this trend will be accentuated in 
the future. 

The first public portent that old age 
had become for the US an economic 
concern of the first dimension was em- 
bodied in the Townsend Plan old age 
pension movement which in the mid- 
thirties evoked such spectacular grass- 
roots response that it forced the Roose- 
velt Administration into enacting its 
social security measures. Currently out 
of the 12 million now over 65, about 10 
per cent receive their primary support 
from investments, annuities, or other re- 
turns on personal thrift or good luck in 
inheritance bequests; another 30 per 
cent depend upon Federal Old Age and 
Survivors Benefits which average $42 a 
month; and 29 per cent upon the Old 
Age Assistance Program which pzovides 
an average of $44 a month. Some 71% 
per cent get along on pensions that they 
earned when employed by commercial 
or industrial firms; while 61% per cent 
rely on pensions averaging $62 a month 
from their former jobs in federal, state, 
or municipal civil service. The re- 
mainder are simply not covered. 

In view of today’s living costs, social 
security payments furnish only a little 
more than subsistence; and in the 
majority of cases, income has to be 


supplemented by aid from relatives, a 


procedure which is placing an ever more 
onerous burden upon the nation’s pro- 
ductive elements. 

Even more important is the loss to 
the national economic community of 
skills allowed to rust. Next to war itself, 
this is the most tragic and lamentable 
waste of resources. A human being is 
after ali the primary economic asset of 
any society. In a country like the United 
States where the worship of youth has 
been a cult not without its reverential 
overtones, it was perhaps inevitable that 
arbitrary retirement at 65 became al- 
most universal either as a fixed policy 
or as a social habit. This was ali under- 
standable enough when America was 
in fact a young country. But with life 
expectancy being daily extended, this 
approach to retirement will have to be 
drastically revised and older people re- 
tained in productive tasks, Otherwise 
the pressures of a growing nonproduc- 
tive segment of the population upon a 
shrinking productive segment will 
generate continuing crises in food sup- 
ply, in housing, and in the whole pattern 
of work and wealth. 

The decisive point, of course, is that 
chronological age has less and less to 
do with functional effectiveness. Life ex- 
pectancy is already such that a man of 
65 is no longer necessarily infirm or 
about te die He may have 10 to 15 years 
f useful activity ahead of him. To be 
sure, some at 65 and others still young- 
er are clearly old by any criterion; but 
others a 70 are still fresh and springy 
and capable of turning in first-rate jobs. 
In short, it is now necessary to dis- 
chronological and 


tinguish between 


physiological and psychological old 
age Surely this explains why corpora- 
tion and government executives are be- 
ginning to wonder if they haven't placed 
too much emphasis on the calendar as 
an index of efficiency. Vigor is not al- 
ways superior to experience, nor knowl- 


edge to wisdom. 


x x 


HEN recently the Voice of Amer- 
W ica beamed to South America a 
Metropolitan Opera performance of 
Otello with Ramon Vinay, the great 
Chilean tenor, in the title role, it wound 
up the strangest diplomatic incident in 
hemispheric history. 

Some time back Vinay was scheduled 
to sing Tristan to Kirsten Flagstad’s 
Isolde. at the San 
House. 


virtual prisoner in his homeland by an 


Francisco Opera 


Vinay. however, was held a 





ed that he give at least two more per- 
formances before flying North. Yielding 
pressure, President Gabriel 
Videla lifted the 


diplomatic passport. 


to public 
Gonzales singer's 


California sent urgent representa 
tions to the Chilean government, Chile 
answered with diplomatic notes t 
Washington and Governor Earl War- 
ren. With relations at the boiling point, 
Vinay finally saved the day by a dra 
matic appeal to Chilean patriotism, de 
claring that his country’s honor was at 
stake in his keeping the engagement 

Touched by his fervor, the President 
farewell 


gave Vinay a banquet, the 


Army organized a parade, and then 
flew Tristan into the arms of his Isolde. 
This may be a comecidence, but ever 
since Chile has been regularly voting 
with the US in the UN, 


Medicine Throughout the World 


A Special Report 
of UN WORLD 


JUNE, 1952 


Medical progress around the world 
will be the theme of UNW’s June issue. 
In this special feature, UN WORLD 
presents an authoritative report on the 


| latest advances in the various fields 


of medical sciences: 


Cancer @ Joint Diseases ¢ 


Pediatrics ¢ Psychiatry 


Pharmacology ¢ Nutrition ¢ 


Dentistry ¢ And Others 


Science knows no national boundaries. 
What is happening in the laboratories of 
Paris, London, Rome is of direct and vital 
importance to the American public today, 
and the great strides of American scientific 
development show their impact on the rest 
of the world, too. 


Among the distinguished specialists who 
are collaborating on this issue are such 
authorities as Dr. Walter Modell (Cornell) 
on wonder drugs, Dr. Edgar M. Bick (famed 
Orthopedic Surgeon) on joint diseases, Dr. 
WwW. E. Gye, 
search Fund, London) on cancer, Dr. Robert 
Stanley Goodhart, (Scientific Director of Na- 


former Director of Cancer Re- 


tional Vitamin Foundation) on nutrition, etc. 


Don‘t Miss UNW’s 
Significant June Issue 


overenthusiastic public which demand- | See 
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The State of the World 


As top reporters see it 


Do you believe that the NATO decisions taken at Lisbon will be carried out successfully? 


Ettore Della Giovanna, // Giornale 
d'Italia, Rome 
Lam no prophet, 
but I know that 
the agreement for 
the European Com 
munity, sponsored 
and promoted by 
the United States 
of America, will 
one day be an accomplished fact 
Before that day, most probably, 
France will have many cabinet crises, 
Italy will continue its struggle to bal- 
ance the budget and fight communism, 
Germany will confront us with many 
uncomfortable demands, and Great Brit 
ain will try to obstruct cooperation 
among the Allies. But despite the in- 
terference of the Communists and of 
several selfish politicians, Europe will 
be united. 
The ideal of 


stronger than the armaments of our 


European unity is 


enemies. 

Moreover, this ideal has been sown, 
and its shoots are already growing. I do 
not think that anything could have 
stopped the achievement of the union 
of the United States of America in the 
eighteenth century, or the unity of Italy 
one hundred years later. A similar force 
and enthusiasm are today pushing colo- 
nial territories toward indenendence 
Colonialism is dead, even though colo 
nies still exist, and will continue to 
exist for some years to come. 

More than that, I believe that the 
aim of European Community is capable 
of winning over the false and venomous 
propaganda of communism. People are 
led by irrepressible ideas: for an idea 
they fight against insuperable odds. and 
win. Freedom is the natural aspiration 
of every human being. I repeat with 
Cicero: 

“May the happiness of the people be 


the supreme law.” 
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Rev. Nestor Pierre De Pauw, UN 

correspondent, Belgium 

. Coming from the 

rather inconclusive 

sixth session of the 

General Assembly 

in Paris, delegates 

and _ correspond- 

ents, came to Lis- 

bon where the 

NATO supreme council was finally go- 

ing to meet after two postponements. 

The French crisis added apprehension 

to their let-down mood, and many a 

prophet of gloom declared that another 

indecisive international meeting was in 
the making. 

\ few days later. the Lisbon session of 
NATO turned out to be the most suc- 
cessful international conference since 
San Francisco. A miracle had taken 
place which proved the urgency of the 
problems involved. 

From now on we must accept the fact 
that NATO is permanently established, 
which means that a decisive step toward 
a new European community has been 
taken. NATO, as a sort of permanent 
international government. will be able 
to control effectively all European prob- 
lems. One of these. the French-German 
relationship, is no longer in a stage of 
crisis 

Establishment of the European De- 
fense Community has brought relief to 
the peoples of Europe who continue to 
fear a communist aggression. Notwith- 
standing political party games, approval 
by public opinion already indicates that 
parliaments will be able to sign and 
ratify the European army treaty. 

As to the defense budgets, Uncle Sam 
is there to help, because his own security 
is at stake, as well. 

One thing. however. weakens all 
NATO meetings and decisions, namely, 
Spain’s exclusion from the Atlantic 
Pact. 


Gil Stone, Director, Casa de Portugal 

At the present 

moment I believe 

that NATO will 

attain its goal. for 

two reasons: first, 

because it has no 

alternative to the 

necessity for co 

ordination and unity, essential factors 

in the defense against communism; sec- 

ond, it already has a firm basis on which 

to build success, in the unquestionable 
achievements already attained. 

The realization that the destruction 
or preservation of our most sacred ideals 
and beliefs is decisively at stake will 
overcome all obstacles to the plans and 
purposes of NATO. As the danger be- 
comes greater, there will be no time 
for absurd bickerings and prejudices 
such as that displayed in the incon- 
ceivable objection to Spain’s participa- 
tion in the defensive front of the North 
Atlantic Alliance, to which she is an 
indispensable factor in the general in- 
terest of the United Nations. 
Georges Pernoud, Paris - Match, 
Paris 

No statistics are 
available. and_ it 
is hardly probable 
that there will be 
any time or oppor- 
tunity to make 
widespread — sur- 
veys of European 

opinion in regard to the recent NATO 
conference at Lisbon 

According to general reactions, how- 
ever, it would not be too daring to say 
that the average European feels re- 
lieved at its results. It now seems that 
the state of depressing anguish and 
paralysis in which Europe has been for 
the past five years is at last at the 


point of being dissipated. 











All this, because the first practical 
manifestations are finally beginning to 
appear. For the first time, one is no 
longer traveling in a fog. For the first 
time, precise balance sheets have been 
drawn up and the financial possibilities 
of participating nations have been made 
known. 

The European army is not yet an 
accomplished fact, and certainly the 
incorporation of German soldiers can- 
not be expected before 1954. 

But there is a certain disenchanted 
skepticism vis-d-vis the phrase, “Europe 
has vanished.” Why? Perhaps this is 
entirely due to the appearance of an- 
other word in the international vocabu- 
lary of today—a new and stern word 
infrastructure. The 120 millions of 
pounds sterling which have been ap- 
proved and which, over a certain period, 
will transform itself into air bases for 
the best fortress ever built in Europe 
a fortress more effective than the Elbe 
or the Rhine—it will undoubtedly repre- 
sent, to the eyes of history, the first 
ray of hope in the darkened skies of 


the old and threatened continent. 


Larry LeSueur, Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, New York 

I’ve heard it said 

that you never get 

what you want, 

when you want it. 

That indeed may 

be the case with 

the goals of the 

NATO 


agreements at Lisbon. Still, I believe 


recent 


that one day those aspirations will be 
realized, although it may take another 
crisis, another Korea or Czechoslovakia, 
to do it. 

It is my steadfast opinion that the 
dynamics of the Western democracies 
cannot be changed by anything short of 
world revolution or military defeat. And 
neither of those contingencies need be 
considered in the foreseeable future. 

One may argue that logic is not a 
sound basis for reasoning in the present 
world situation, but that is the way we 
organize our thinking and planning in 
the West. 

It may be true that the main obstacles 
to NATO's aspirations are economic 
and emotional. Yet fears of over-bur- 
dening hard-pressed economies did not 
prevent the foreign ministers of those 
countries from rising to the occasion at 
Lisbon. French suspicions of a rearmed 
Germany did not prevent Robert Schu- 


man of France from agreeing to bring 


the Germans into a proposed one-uni- 
form European army. Nor did Chancel- 
lor Konrad Adenauer of Germany fail to 
go along with the International army 
concept. Moreover, Germany agreed to 
contribute financially to the defense of 
West Europe. 

Of course, no German can partake 
in European Defense until the European 
army treaty has been ratified by six 
other parliaments: France, Italy and 
the low countries. And even German 
ratification is not a foregone conclusion 
The spirit of “neutralism,” that new 
word for defeatism, is a very real emo 
tion in Europe today. 

The United States is an impatient 
country. Undoubtedly, there are more 
frustrations in store for it. But even a 
presidential shift would not, I think, 
change its determination to reassure 
the timid by lending them. strength. 
... It can affect it only in timing or 
degree. 


Wolfgang Koehler, Hamburger 
{bendblatt, Hamburg 

oe I am sorry to 

have to point out 

at the beginning 

that the 

stone of the Lis- 


corner- 


bon = agreements 
will be Germany, 
that is, Western 
Germany. I am sorry because this 
statement might be taken for arrogance. 

This plain fact demands, as I am 
bound to point out, absolute equality 
for Germany, not only within the Eu- 
ropean Army as it is intended, but 
also at the top level of the NATO or- 
ganization. If the utmost is asked of 
a man or a nation — that is, to fight 
and probably get killed — the utmost 
must be given him by way of de- 
termining his own course of action, 
Anything less would not be feasible. 

Now please don’t tell me that Ger- 
many has not yet “worked her passage,” 
or that the French do not like the 
idea, or that “German militarism will 
rise again.” You cannot eat your cake 
and have it. too. All these arguments 
are beside the point. 

So the question as to whether the 
Lisbon arrangements can and will be 
put into practice hinges upon Ger- 
many’s return to equality. 

If I may take the liberty of asking 
a question in return, | would very much 
like to know how the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization fits into the funda- 
mental conception of the United Nations, 





85 Groups Ask 
Support for UN 


President Harry S. Truman re- 
ceived resolutions on United States 
Responsibility for World Leader- 
ship, as adopted by representatives 
of eighty-five national organizations 
meeting recently in Chicago, under 
the auspices of the American Asso- 
ciation for the United Nations. 

Clark M. Ejichelberger, AAUN 
National Director; Oscar A. de 
Lima, AAUN Executive Vice Presi- 
dent and presiding officer at the 
Chicago Conference; and Philip 
Schiff, Chairman of the Conference 
Resolutions Committee and Wash- 
ington Representative of the Na- 
tional Jewish Welfare Board, made 
the presentation at the White House. 

The organizations participating in 
the conference included labor, busi- 
ness, veterans, religious, women’s, 
youth and youth service, education, 
international affairs, professional, 
and civic groups. 

The resolutions call for increased 
United States support of the United 
Nations, stating that the UN “should 
be in fact, as well as in word, the 
cornerstone of American foreign 
policy, not an instrument of conven- 
ience to be used or ignored as mo- 
mentary advantage dictates.” They 
also deplore “those growing appre- 
hensions which have promoted both 
measures and attacks aimed at dis- 
sident opinion” saying that such 
tactics had “a paralyzing effect upon 
American representatives in the 
conduct of our foreign relations.” 

The resolutions covered recom- 
mendations on collective security, 
disarmament, peaceful settlement of 
disputes, economic development of 
underdeveloped countries, self-gov- 
ernment of dependent peoples, hu- 
man rights and freedoms, member- 
ship in the UN, as well as a plea to 
both major political parties that 
“whatever the partisan divergences 
in an election year in regard to for- 
eign policy” they give “unqualified 
support” to the United Nations. 
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What Chance Chiang? 


\ HINESE Nationalists say they are no 

A longer down and out but are al- 
ready on the warpath. They say their 
warpath leads from the island of For- 
mosa to the China coast and thence to 
Peiping, Red China's capital. That they 
have no fleet or air force which would 
make such a major operation possible 
does not seem to worry them too much. 
Their plans are pegged largely on the 
outbreak of World War III] which would 
again make them a full-fledged ally of 
the US and thus provide them with the 
wings and big guns necessary for action 
against the mainland. 

The chubby and bustling governor of 
Formosa, Dr. K. C. 


bluntly on the occasion of the Chinese 


Wu, put it quite 


national day last October 10. “I firmly 
believe,” he said, “that next year we 
will be able to celebrate this occasion 
on the mainland.” 

Equally bluntly, I asked Dr. Wa: 
“What makes you think so?” 

He said communist terror tactics on 
the mainland have so alienated the 
Chinese people from the Peiping regime 
that they will turn against the Com- 
munists as soon,as the troops of Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek wade ashore. 
Nationalist China, he thinks, is moving 
with the current of history. Soviet im- 
perialism is doomed, and its doom will 
be hastened by the world war which the 
Kremlin is likely to unleash at about the 
time of the US presidential elections 
this year, Dr. Wu said. 

He also advised me to take a good 
look at Nationalist political and eco- 
nomic reforms on Formosa and to judge 
myself how these achievements would 
register on the mainland when the Chi- 
nese people are again faced with the 
choice between Nationalists and Com- 


munists. 


This startling on-the-spot report from Formosa reveals 


the Nationalists’ intentions as to a large-scale invasion of 


the Chinese mainland, and warns that they must submit 


to the people of China a coherent and progressive polit- 


ical and moral program, or give up hope of mass support 


By HANS R. REINHARDT 


Former Far Eastern correspondent for the UP and for one of Europe's most 


authoritative newspapers, Neue Ziircher Zeitung. Mr. Reinhardt is a stu 


dent of Chinese history who speaks and writes Chinese. 


Since Dr. Wu’s paneled study in the 
Provincial Government building was no 
place for a close-up of the pair of bi 
ceps he had just been flexing on behalf 
of Nationalist China, I took my leave 
and hailed a rickshaw for the cross-town 
trip to the offices of the Military Spokes. 
man, 

There are close to half a_ million 
troops on Formosa, of which less than 
200,000 are actual combat troops, ac- 
cording to the Military Spokesman. He 
estimated the number of afticommunist 
guerrillas on the mainland at 1,600,000 
but explained quickly that: 

1. When a peasant turns guerrilla, 
he is usually accompanied to the base 
area by his immediate family, which 
brings down the number of potential 
fighting men to 300,000. 

2. Of these 300,000, less than one 
third are armed with rifles. Of the re- 
mainder, some are not armed at all. 
Others have pitchforks and spears. 

3. The Nationalist military command 
maintains liaison only with a “small 
number” of guerrillas in the coastal 


area. 


After the reconquest of the mainland, 
he said, every Nationalist soldier will 
receive enough land to feed five persons. 
The land will be 
‘traitors’ who collaborated with the 
Reds. 


Another “morale-building” factor was 


requisitioned from 


pointed out to me in a near-by govern- 
ment office, in the form of an anticom- 
munist exhibition. Here, Red atrocities 
are depicted in the most gruesome de- 
tail. A series of life-size oil paintings 
gives a bioodeurdling view of tortures 
inflicted by the Reds upon “patriotic” 
Chinese. The artist could have taught 
a Spanish grand inquisitor a few les- 
sons. 

Talks with Nationalist officers showed 
that their morale has further been en- 
hanced by the presence of the US mil- 
itary advisory group. At the same time 
they recognized that important contro- 
versial issues had still to be ironed out 
between them and the American ad- 
visers on the island. Their main fear is 
that American emphasis on Formosa as 
part of the US Pacific defense chain 
may detract from the Nationalist view 





that the island is primarily a spring- 
board for an invasion of the Chinese 
mainland. American equipment and 
training methods, evidently designed to 
integrate the island bastion into the Pa- 
cific defense perimeter that stretches 
from the Aleutians to Australia, has not 
allayed such apprehensions. 

Then there is the question of indoc 
trination of the troops, a practice which 
the US advisers were said to have 
labeled as “undemocratic.” The Na 
tionalists, however, insisting that the 
armies of Mao Tse-tung owe much of 
their strength to intensive political train 
ing, devote about ten per cent of the 
troops’ training time to indoctrination 
Yet pep talks still lack a constructive 
approach. They are largely devoted to 
lurid accounts of communist excesses on 
the mainland. Officers also pointed out 
that the morale of the troops is getting 
progressively rustier. Like muscles, they 
say, soldiers suffer from prolonged in- 
activity. 

To keep the troops busy, each regi- 
ment has been assigned 25 acres for 
raising vegetables, poultry, and hogs. 
Thus, the Nationalist soldier is not only 
better fed than he was in the pre-For- 
mosa days, but the heavy military over- 
head is reduced by cutting down in the 


provisioning item. Troops were also en- 


gaged in land-reclamation work, and 
land made arable was distributed by the 
provincial government of Dr. Wu_ to 
landless Formosans. 

The importance of this step becomes 
apparent when one remembers that 7 
million unwilling Formosans have to 
bear the burden of a 500,000-man mil- 
itary establishment, and that the For- 
mosans have little love for the National- 
ists, 

Soon after the Japanese surrender, the 
Nationalists indulged on the island in 
an orgy of maladministration. The is- 
landers stood it for almost one and a 
half years, then revolted. The revolt 
collapsed under a hail of Nationalist 
machine-gun bullets, but not before 
6.000 


down. Most of those who were impris- 


Formosans had been mowed 
oned perished in the summer of the year, 
when a plague epidemic swept the 
island’s jails. The governor was sub- 
sequently shot on personal orders of 
Generalissimo Chiang. Now, the Gen- 
eralissimo has picked Dr. Wu, one of 
his best administrators, to give the 
Formosans good government. 

Dr. Wu calls it “democratization”: 
Formosans elect their officials in the 
lower echelons of government by secret 
ballot. Soon after he took office, Dr. Wu 


eliminated most Chinese from the Pro- 


ae ett 





Posters in Formosa demonstration (left. below) blast communist atrocities and interference. (Above) Generalissimo 


in sleek uniform and adviser Yu Yu Yen in traditional garb are impressed with parade as officers at left hold pow-wow. 





vincial Government and replaced them 
with Formosans. He then cut down land 
rent, which sometimes amounted to over 
50 per cent of the main crop to 37.5 per 
cent. For his next step to win over the 


islanders, he called upon the Economic 


Cooperation Administration (ECA) and 


the US-sponsored American Joint Com- 
mission on Rural Reconstruction. While 
ECA imported large 
tilizer and helped to rehabilitate the 


island’s war-ravaged chemical fertilizer 


amounts of fer- 


plants, the Joint Commission went to 
work distributing the fertilizer through 
its newly organized rural cooperatives. 
The result was the largest rice crop in 
the island's history. Said ECA: “lour] 
activities on Formosa are also tangible 
evidence to other Asian countries of 
what the United States can offer.” 

At long last, then, chastised and 
sobered Nationalists are beginning to 
take the 


advice of their American 


friends, as well as their dollars, where 
economic problems are concerned 

In the military field, it takes a dreamer 
or a propagandist to picture the tri 
umphant return of the Generalissimo to 
the mainland at the head of a victorious 
army to the acclaim of China’s millions. 
Available evidence tends to show, how 
ever, that the Nationalists may be able 
to weaken the communist stranglehold 
over China and create a state of con- 
fusion over many areas by unleashing 
a reign of terror. Whether the National- 
ists can also build a stable, benevolent, 
and progressive government on a foun- 
dation of chaos is doubtful. 

Not all officials of the Chiang gov- 
ernment share Dr. Wu's sanguine ex 
Nationalists I 


interviewed on Formosa and in Hong 


pectations. Important 
Kong pointed out that contrary to a 
widespread popular belief in the US no 


large-scale landing on the Chinese main 


They said that 


rather than throw their available man 


land was envisioned 


power into one reckless showdown, 
Chiang’s military experts are planning 
1 reconquest of the mainland by the 
same infiltration and attrition tactics 
which the Communists had employed 
with such success in the past. 

Once ashore, it is caleulated, the 
Nationalist commandos could count on 
certain idiosyncrasies of the Chinese 
countryside and the Chinese people. 
These are: 

1. Poor communications, Two or three 
regiments are usually required to hunt 
down a hundred guerrillas. Where the 
regulars rely for transportation on a 
few available one-track railways, a 
mined track or bridge can paralyze an 
entire military operation. The few ex- 
isting roads are equally vulnerable to 
mining One judiciously aimed hand 


grenade, for instance, can cut off grain 
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collection from an entire province, while 
two dozen skilled saboteurs, concentrat- 
ing on tracks, roads, bridges, govern- 
ment warehouses, and military dumps, 
could seriously cripple the economy of 
a province or two and forestall effective 
military reprisal. 

2. The political inertia of the masses. 
Such hit-and-run tactics fail when the 
rural population actively opposes them 
by informing the security forces about 
base areas and hideouts of the guer- 
rillas. The Chinese farmer is still fairly 
indifferent toward the larger issues at 
stake and not likely to give away the 
Nationalist troops should they reappear 
on the mainland. But this situation is 
changing rapidly. Information reaching 
Hong Kong from the interior of China 
indicates that the Reds are stepping up 
their indoctrination and regimentation 
of the rural population with marked 
success, Nor has the Chinese farmer 
thus far been given sufficient cause to 
dislike the Reds intensely. Taxation is 
heavy, but the land-reform program has 
on the whole been welcomed by the 
tenant farmers despite its weaknesses 
and imperfections. Another five years 
o} intensive propaganda, and the coun- 
tryside may actively side with the Reds. 
Opposition to communist rule is limited 
to the cities. 

3. International war, The Nationalists’ 
eight-year struggle against the Japanese 
did much to sap their strength and pave 
the way for the series of debacles that 
followed in 1946-48. With Red China 
involved in the Korean war and perhaps 
potentially committed to come to the 
“liberation” 


support of communist 


movements elsewhere in Asia—notably 
in Indochina, Malaya, and the Philip- 
pines—Nationalist infiltration and sabo 
tage would pose an even greater prob- 
lem. And meanwhile the threat of World 
War III remains, a fact of which Na 
tionalist officials never lose sight, judg- 


ing from private utterances. 


These, then, are the Nationalis* plans 


to undermine Mao Tse-tung’s regime 
§ 
from within, Against them are working, 
however, three vital factors: 
1. The possibility of communist air 
attacks on Formosa. Increased com- 


munist air activity over Korea has 


brought this threat within reach of 
probability. Rather perfunctory air-raid 
precautions have already been taken in 
government buildings in Taipeh. Air 
war against Formosa would be waged 
in defiance of President Truman’s order 
action from or 


forbidding military 


against Formosa. In view of Communist 
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China’s disregard of the presidential 
views on Korea, it is unlikely that Pei- 
ping will be impressed by the US Pre-i- 
dent’s “neutralization” of Formosa. 

2. Following the Nationalists’ defeat 
in 1949, several hundred thousand troops 
stayed behind on the mainland, turned 
irregulars and proceeded to harass the 
Reds. During the following year, For- 
mosa propagandists capitalized on the 
advantage of having such large number 
of troops right under the Reds’ noses. 
By summer 1951, most of the guerrillas 
had either been wiped out or had sur- 
rendered; and .in October 1951, a mil- 
itary spokesman in Taipeh put the num- 
ber of armed anticommunist guerrillas 
on the mainland at a little under 100,- 
000. 

3. Infiltration and sabotage are feas- 
ible but spell terrific suffering for the 
population. The Nationalists have yet 
to convince the Chinese people that it 
is really worth it. They have to offer 
a constructive platform, something be- 
yond the mere promise of just another 
“liberation.” This latter point leads us 
into the sphere of political considera- 
tions which are every bit as important, 
if not more so than the purely military 


problems. 


Where Do the People Stand? 


We may as well face the fact that the 
regime and the policies of Mao Tse- 
tung are much more decried among 
Americans than among Chinese, despite 
mass executions, taxation orgies, regi- 
mentation, etc. Hence it takes a positive 
approach to win the active support of 
the Chinese people in the anticommunist 
drive on the mainland which is sched- 


get under way this summer, 


r 


uled to 
according to knowledgeable informants 
in Taipeh. 

Communist China would conceivably 
remain a communist state even without 
Mao Tse-tung. who after all is the high 
priest of an ideology: twentieth-centary 
Marxism as adapted to Chinese condi- 
tions. Neither would the removal of 
Premier Stalin, President Truman, or 
Prime Minister Churchill result in any 
profound political changes in their re- 
spective countries. They operate with 
varying degrees of latitude within pre- 
determined limits, staked out for Stalin 
by the bedrock of communist doctrine: 
for Truman, by the US Constitution; 
and for Churchill, by the subtle growth 
of British constitutional practice. It 
takes something of an effort to imagine 


Nationalist China without Generalissimo 


Chiang Kai-shek; for in the absence of 
a positive platform, the two have be- 
come synonymous--an unhealthy entity. 

Irue, the Nationalists still pay lip- 
worship to the redundant Three Princi- 
ples of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, a vague, starry- 
eyed plea for nationalism, democracy, 
and socialism, written by the founder of 
the Chinese republic in 1924, when he 
was under tke influence of Michael Bor- 
odin, his Soviet adviser. The cause of 
freedom in the Far East would take a 
step forward if Generalissimo Chiang 
and his Kuomintang (Nationalist) Party 
could be persuaded to relax their pa- 
thetic reverence for the outdated and 
unrealistic Three Principles and place 
Nationalist China squarely on a platform 
of principles and aims consonant with 
modern conditions in general and the 
present Nationalist crisis in particular. 

The visiting journalist in Formosa is 
given much proof of Nationalist China’s 
valiant effort to survive and recover. He 
quite appreciates the urge of the Na- 
tionalists to stay alive politically and 
physically. But he fails to see why the 
people on the other side of the Formosa 
Strait should share his anxiety for the 
welfare of Generalissimo Chiang and 
his friends, except on account of Chi- 
nese communist terror, which, anyway, 
has been diminishing since the late sum- 
mer of 1951. 

Nationalist propaganda experts must 
shudder at the thought that the Peiping 
regime could revert to the policy of mod- 
eration which it followed during the 
first year of its existence, thus scooping 
up what appears to be the only trump 
card in Chiang Kai-shek’s hand. For 
the very natural desire to keep out of 
the grave seems to be the sole raison 
d’étre of Nationalist China. 

But if this is their sole yardstick, 
then their case is not against com- 
munism as such, but against the mere 
fact that not they but another govern- 
ment happens to be in power on the 
mainland. This makes nonsense of any 
plans the Nationalists may have to “‘lib- 
erate” the Chinese people and_ inflict 
much suffering on an innocent popula- 
tion in the process! 

This, then, is the little conundrum 
which Chiang Kai-shek must tackle be- 
fore he can reappear on the mainland 
to harass and weaken the communist 
rulers of China. And the solution to the 
riddle should be such that it can be 
given with a straight face to the widow 
of the farmer who was blown to smith- 
ereens because he happened to walk past 
warehouse. 


a communist government 











Nemesis 


By ROBERT M. HALLETT 


Cor respondent, 


The Christian Science Monitor 


Economic realities have trapped Juan and Evita, Their amateurish mishandling of 


Argentine industry, labor and agriculture spells their inevitable fall from power 


UAN and Evita Peron are face to 
eo face with the most formidable foe 
they have ever encountered. They have 
been able to stand off political opposi- 
tion with but little difficulty, but now 
they are up against an antagonist at 
once more subtle and more implacable. 
Its name is economic chaos and it could 
topple the ambitious couple from their 
six-year hold on Argentina within a 
relatively short future. 

The Perons have built their power 
on the aggressive cohorts of descamisa- 
dos. They showered on the “shirtless” 
‘workers of the nation unprecedented 
benefits of all kinds, wage increases, 
security schemes. 


extravagant social 


straight handouts, and thus secured 
their exclusive political support. 
But now the time of reckoning has 


come. Contrary to the regime’s belief 


that Argentine prosperity and wealth 
were bottomless, the source of the funds 
so recklessly distributed has largely 
dried up, creating an utterly new situa- 
tion in the Argentine balance of power. 

an the Perons who tied their politi- 
cal fortunes to the expanding pocket- 
book of the workers survive when that 
pocketbook begins to shrink? This ques- 
tion will be answered within the next 
several months, In the meantime every 
decision the President makes at this 
critical moment involves not only the 
whole economy of the nation but his 
own political future as well. 

In the face of so crucial a situation 
one might expect the regime to modify 
its totalitarian program in an effort to 
broaden its support within the country 
to include a larger percentage of the 


population. Some loosening of dicta- 


torial controls, a diluting of “justicial- 
ism,” Peron’s much vaunted third posi- 
tion between communism and capitalism, 
fereign loans and a friendlier attitude 
toward foreign investors seem in order. 

jut when Peron announced his “in 
flexible austerity” program in February 
none of these compromises were in 
evidence. In fact, it became clear that 
he intended to tighten his reins on the 
country. Strict controls were imposed 
on the domestic economy and on ex- 
ports. Simultaneously, some 100 opposi- 
tion leaders were rounded up. There 
was talk in government circles that this 
action was taken to head off a revolt, 
but it could easily have been just an- 
other attempt to create a more mono 
lithic peronista society, 

How did this fundamentally rich 


country get into such dire straits? 
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TOUCHED-UP Buenos Aires poster of 
six years ago makes Peron reasonable 
facsimile of Hitler, a wartime friend. 


Basically it is a crisis of falling pro- 
duction brought on largely by the 
Perons’ fiscal policies and the exorbitant 
labor demands encouraged by the 
regime. A newly fashioned industrial 
economy has also upset the old farm 
economy on which Argentine prosperity 
had been based for years. 

Formerly the broad-sweeping pampas 
of Argentina made it one of the teading 
grain exporters in the world. An aver 
age of 14,000,000 tons were sent an- 
nually to foreign markets. Yet. not 
enough wheat for the Argentine itself 
may be produced this year 

Nor can drought, while severe in its 
effect, be blamed as the major factor 
in this production slump. Since the 
Perons took over the Casa Rosada, acre- 
age for all agricultural crops has 
shrunk by one-third; stock raisers com- 
plain of cattle depopulation. 

Other figures are just as graphic. The 
amount of poultry and eggs flowing 
through the principal Buenos Aires 
market has been halved; vegetables 
have dropped from 515,000 to 326.000 
tons; fruits are down by 100,000 tons; 
milk is selling 50,000 quarts less per 
day. 

To intensify this problem, population 
is increasing rapidly by natural growth 
and by immigration. 

Argentina, which ranked near the top 
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of the world in exports of meats, has 
now decreed two meatless days a week 

one in which production will be used 
to produce meat for export; the other 
when all abattoirs will be closed by 
government order. 

This is no mean sacrifice on the part 
of a people who have had the highest 
per capita consumption of meat in the 
world—two pounds daily. There is also 


widespread apprehension that bread 
and meat prices will go higher because 
the government has been forced to 
abandon the present subsidy policy 
toward meat, bread and other com- 
modities. All of this will not add to 
Peron’s popularity. 

Confronting such grim economic 
situations, Peron has tried to place the 
blame elsewhere. He claims that the 
nation’s financial plight is due to the 
world situation and “organized persecu- 
tion” from abroad. Troubles began in 
1949 because of the inconvertibility of 
the British pound and “discriminations” 
under the Marshall Plan. 

Today his words may still fool many. 
But as belts hitch tighter and short- 
ages pinch elsewhere in a nation accus- 
tomed to prosperity, an increasing 
realization of the fallacy of his excuses 
as well as his whole program cannot be 


prevented by any police measures, 


Political Control Tightens 


While economic factors are militat- 
ing against Peron, he has made _ pro- 
visions against political storms. The 
abortive revolt by hot-headed militarists 
last September left him stronger than 
it found him, He had an excuse for 
purging dangerous elements in the army. 
Che fall election which was a sweeping 
victory over all opposition, even though 
his foes were almost muzzled and ham- 
strung, also helped to consolidate his 
political position. Furthermore, the 
Peronista party and the government- 
dominated trade union movement have 
been brought into line. 

Recently “el lider” has attempted to 
reverse the downward trend of the na- 
tion’s agriculture and halt inflation. His 
“inflexible austerity” program calls for 
farm mechanization; price fixing of all 
food. clothing and essential home com- 
modities; production of good quality 
cattle in the shortest possible time; re- 
organization of packing houses from 
the technical and financial viewpoint to 
suppress the system whereby the govern- 
ment is absorbing their losses. 

Other measures include preferential 


foreign exchange rates to stimulate ex- 
ports of casein, butter and cheese; a 
reduction of as much as 50 per cent in 
export prices of cattle hides, sales of 
which had been at a standstill because 
of high prices; orders to manufacturers 
and wholesalers to sell wares directly 
to consumers and eliminate middleman 
profits. In contrast to these bitter ac- 
tions, Peron also has indicated his fail- 
ure to require equal sacrifices from his 
main supporters, the workers. He asked 


for general wage. increases, ranging 


from 40 to 80 per cent. 

While some of his steps may be effec- 
tive to a certain degree, economists feel 
that the 
progressed so far that it cannot be 


process of inflation has 
turned back except by some form of aid 
from outside the country. This is a bit 
ter draught to swallow, for Peron has 
campaigned for years against accept- 
ance of foreign loans as “economic im- 
perialism,” and repeatedly made an is- 
sue of it not only in Argentina but 
throughout all Latin America. 

The peronistas always delighted in 
distorting economic facts for their own 
ends. Last year, when money in circula- 
tion had reached 660 per cent of the 
1943 level, one government newspaper 
claimed that this was because the Ar- 
gentine people were 660 times better 
off than in 1943. Such comments are 
not heard today. 

The national debt tells a different 
story, too. It increased from about 
8,000,000,000 pesos at the end of 1946 
to about 24,000,000,000 in 1951. This 
tells only part of the cost of the govern- 
ment’s squandering of precious foreign 
exchange on uneconomic — industrial 
expansion and luxuries between 1946 
and 1951, when agriculture was left 


outside the ball park. 


Mene, Mene, Tekel ... 


The handwriting on the wall became 
more visible last fall. France decided to 
limit exports to Argentina to those ar- 
ticles for which payments were strictly 
guaranteed. 

International trade figures tell the 
story in grim terms. In the first ten 
months of 1951. Argentina, one of the 
great exporters of the world, had a 
trade deficit amounting to more than 
25.000,000,000 pesos (some $181,000,- 
000), 

Although its effects were not felt 
severely until 1951, the decline really 
began three years ago when Argentina 
found it had overextended itself. The 








government had hoped to compete with 
the Marshall Plan but wound up with 
accepting $125,000,000 from the US 
Export-Import Bank, although it resist- 
ed characterization of the negotiation 
as a “loan.” 

Government intervention and controls 
had stunted private initiative. Indus- 
trialization had denuded farms of labor; 
social legislation 


politically inspired 


had encouraged nonproductiveness. 
Farmers and cattle ranchers were driv- 
en to the wall as officially manipulated 
prices at home and abroad deprived 
producers of appropriate returns. While 
Peron is attempting to halt this rural 
decay he is finding that it takes as long 
to restore farms as to build factories. 
Inflation has also hit the new manu- 
facturing economy hard. Costs have 
risen on raw materials and mechanical 
equipment. And retail price rises have 
reached into every pocketbook. Where 
raw materials are not rationed from 
abroad, they have to be paid for by the 
produce of the farms—and therefore 
the factories are seen dependent on the 


falling farm index, 


The Coming Fight with Labor 


Although Peron sought to placate la- 
bor, which has been growing insistent 
for protection against the continued up- 
ward spiral of prices, there are indica- 
tions that he is going to have to be 
firmer with this group that comprises 
his main support. He has recently been 
demanding more and still more produc- 
tion as a means to meet Argentina’s 
crisis. 

He also has allowed employers to 
form protective organizations and is 
paying more attention to complaints of 
“labor indiscipline,” particularly lack 
of punctuality and absenteeism which 
have sprung up during his regime. Presi- 
dent Peron put the decline in attend- 
ance at 17 per cent but unofficial figures 
double that. 

Other major industrial woes are in- 
dicated in the fact that many big com- 
panies had to pay dividends in new i 
sues of stock; some had to go to official 
banks for credit to pay the annual legal 
bonus of an extra month’s pay. Peso 
reserves, as large as they seemed in 
blown-up pesos, soon disappeared when 
they had to pay for renewal of capital 
equipment in real foreign money. 

Pre-Peron Argentina was a country 
of such monetary stability that prices 
were graven in steel and granite ovet 


store fronts. Today the small store own- 


er finds several thousand-peso bills in 
his cash drawer at the end of the day's 
business. Even hundred-peso bills were 
a rarity just a few years ago. A peso 
then was convertible at 25 cents Ameri- 
can; today it is worth less than four. 
This is indicative of the fact that to- 
day the sky is the limit on currency 
issues. There is no legal limit on note- 
printing. Prices are moving upward 
weekly despite an army of inspectors. 
Peron has discovered that the govern- 
ment can only keep functioning thanks 
to the help of the printing press. Con 
trols on credit were instituted the first 
of this year in an effort to combat infla- 
tion but they were eased at the first 


suggestion of political objection. 


Government Is Bad Manager 


And the government has been having 
trouble with its properties, nationalized 
during the Peron regime. It had to loan 
more than half a billion pesos to the 
Metropolitan Transport Company to 
pay for losses of operation under gov- 
ernment management, while the nation- 
al railways have been losing a million 
pesos a day for some years. 

This has forced the government into 
strange financial acrobatics. During the 
past two years the government has “ex- 
propriated” 8.000,000,000 pesos from 
employees’ pension funds alone. Ta «a- 
tion rates have been trebled. 

In many ways, of course, the life of 
the average worker has improved under 
Peron. His salary went up sharply, paid 
holidays, vacations with pay, annual 
monthly bonuses, easy victories over in- 
dustrialists in labor disputes, and a 
sense of political power—something 
predecessor governments had been re- 
luctant to grant the laboring man—he- 
came the order of the day. So labor has 
had good and sufficient reasons to sup- 
port Peron. Besides, restrictions on 
freedom affected mostly the industrial- 
ists, landowners, middle classes, and 
other long-time political enemies. 

But now labor is beginning to have 
to pay the piper. Many, if not all, the 
initial benefits of increased pay have 
been cancelled by inflation. The new 
social services, hospitals, schools, health 
and pension benefits remain but they 
have also been hit hard by the inflation 
ary spiral. Reports indicate that more 
than half those on retirement have now 
begun to take up full or spare time em- 
ployment to meet rising living costs. 

This, then, is the source of pressure 


that may wreck Peron’s latest efforts 


INEVITABLE EVA may soon change to 
Evanescent Eva unless a new gimmick 
can be thought up to prolong regime. 


to fight rising living costs. He has so 
accustomed his descamisados to expect 
support for all their demands that he 
may not be able to put a limit to their 
preferential position within the econ- 
omy. And in turn the economy may not 
be able to stand such one-sided control. 

Juan and Evita have been adroit in 
sidestepping disaster in the past. Backed 
as they are into a corner by present 
economic difficulties, there just doesn’t 
seem to be any ‘step in_ political 
choreography which would permit them 
to dance back into safe and permanent 


power, 





Johannesburg 


The Country pe sie sis rae «i 


Union of South Africa in the world 
at large is a telltale symptom of the 
trend of world affairs since the war. 

» 7 South Africa is at present a major 

ut O tep competitor of the Soviet Union for un- 

¢ favorable publicity in the American 

press. In the United Nations it has 

achieved a solid reputation as a minor, 

villain of the piece. The great name of 

Defying not only the United Nations but twentieth century — Smuts in international polities and the 
proud role of South Africa in the coun- 

cils of the League of Nations and of 


the British Commonwealth between the 


civilization, South Africa tries to perpetuate a caste system built 


two wars, are all but forgotten. 

In a world in which the formerly 
physicaily on race and psychologically on hatred and fear RNAI RONIIE SY Set BAN 

: 2 PS; 8 - . America, and Africa are rapidly gaining 
in political influence and strategic im- 
portance, the mentality of colonialism 
and racialism is clearly a dangerous sur- 
vival, and the decline of the world pres 
Py s: PFA DRE CE | SO st eee Abie b bendy eereee- 
: ing. The spotlight of overseas publicity 
has turned from the romance of gold 
and diamonds to some of the more un- 
savory features of human inequality in 
South African society. The name of 
South Africa has become inseparably 
associated with racial discrimination, 
and the Afrikaans word apartheid, the 
slogan of the Nationalist régime of 
Prime Minister Malan, has been in- 
corporated in the everyday vocabulary 
of the newspapers of — half-a-dozen 
languages. Under these circumstances 
it is perhaps rather the dogged persist- 
ence of blatant Herrenvolkism in South 
Africa which is to be marveled at. 

The present blaze of overseas pub- 
licity in which South Africa and its in 
iquities are being revealed to the world 
is in itself a good thing. What will hap 
pen in this particular corner of the 
world in the not-too-distant future is 
not only a matter of universal concern 
from a human point of view, but also 
vitally coneerns the Western world in 
terms of strategic considerations. Super- 
ficial appearances notwithstanding, the 
situation in South Africa is not unre- 
sponsive to world public opinion. It is 
clear, in this context, that the accuracy 
of overseas information and the con- 
structiveness of world public opinion in 
relation to South Africa are in them- 
selves matters of vital importance. 

In retrospect we know that Chaplin’s 


: ene Great Dictator, if shown in Germany 
RICH MEN for a few minutes each day, these : : 

: ‘ ; during the Nazi régime, could not have 
Croeses bearing handfuls of gold nuggets are , 


transformed back to lowly mine laborers as been a significant positive political 


they line up to deposit the day’s “take.” force because it completely failed to 


























































depict the true nature ot the Hitler dic- 
tatorship. The reaction of the partici- 
pants in the great German tragedy could 
only have been: “But Hitler is not like 
that at all—the people on the outside 
jin this case the Americans] just do 
not understand the first thing about the 
situation!” 

It is an unfortunate fact that a very 
large part of the present-day overseas 
criticism of South Africa is equally ill- 
informed and self-defeating. It all too 
frequently relies on caricature and 
oversimplification rather than on a full 
understanding of the situation. The fact 
that such criticism is quite generally 
well-intentioned does little to justity 
either distortions of fact or misleading 
interpretations, either of which can only 
serve to confuse the basic issues involved 
and to supply either ammunition or con- 
solation to the apologists for apartheid. 

The key to the understanding of South 
African politics lies in the fact that 
South Africa is a caste society in which 
race is the determinant of caste status. 
South African society is rigidly strati- 
fied into four layers or castes. Political 
and economic power and opportunity, 
as well as social privilege, are con- 
centrated in the hands of the upper 
caste and decrease markedly with a 
decrease in caste status. 

A white minority (numbering 2,643,- 
000, or 21 per cent, of a total population 
of 12,646,000) exercises absolute con- 
trol over the machinery of government, 
as well as over the economic resources 
and the means of production of the coun- 
try. The African (Negro) majority of 
the population (numbering 8,535,000, 
or 67.5 per cent of the total) constitutes 
the broad base of the pyramidic social 
structure, while the so-called Cape 
Coloreds, a mixed breed, and Indians 
(representing 8.7 and 2.9 per cent of 
the total population and being concen- 
trated in two different geographical 
areas, the Cape and Natal, respectively) 
occupy an intermediate position. 

Suffrage is on a communal basis, 
which means that each racial group is 
separately represented in Parliament 
(with the exception of the Indians, who 
are not represented at all). Parlia- 
mentary representation is not, however, 
by any means proportionate to numerical 
strength and in fact the nonwhites (or 
non-Europeans, in South African par- 
lance) have little more than token rep- 
resentation, as is shown in the table 
below. Moreover, only whites may be 


elected to the national legislature and 












nonwhites are therefore obliged to elect 


white representatives. 





Parliamentary Representation ot Different 
Racial Groups in the Union of Soutn Africa 
{South-West Africa excluded! 


Pop. % As- 
(May tot. sem- 
1951) pop. bly & # 


| 





Eurepean 2,643,187 20.9 150 32 4 
African .. 8,535,341 67.5 3.4 4 


Cape 
Colored .. 1,102,323 8.7 4— if 


Indian ... 365,524 2.9 —— —— = 


*Nominated by the government on the 
basis of ‘thorough acquaintance ° 
with the reasonable wants and wishes"’ 
of the colored races in general. 


tNominated by the government on the basis 
ot ‘thorough acquaintance . . . with the 
reasonable wants and wishes'' of the 
Cape Colored. 


§ Elected %* Nominated by the Government 





Inequality in the economic sphere is 
equally marked. In 1936, it was es- 
timated the white population received 
74 per cent of the total South African 
national income, the Cape Coloreds 4 
per cent, Indians 2 per cent, and At- 
ricans 20 per cent. It should be em- 
phasized, however, that the caste struc- 
ture in South Africa is not primarily a 
matter of economic inequality between 
the different racial groups. Race feel- 


ings transcend economic groupings, and 












































economic inequality becomes only one 
aspect of the total caste structure. 

“It is a sad spectacle to see a pool! 
man in rags, whatever his race,” wrote 
RK. F. Alfred Hoernlé, a leading South 
African liberal, in 1939, “but even 
among liberal-minded whites many find 
it a sadder spectacle to see a white in 
rags than a native in rags; and a sadder 
spectacle still to see a ragged white and 
a well-dressed native accidentally juxta- 
posed in the street. So long as poverty 
cannot be abolished for all racial groups 
in South Africa, even humanitarian- 
minded whites find the existence of non- 
European poverty more tolerable than 
that of European poverty: a poor white 
seems somehow an offense against the 
proper order of things—-a poor native 
seems somehow in accord with that 
order.” 

Social inequality more than matches 
the political and economic inequality of 
the different racial groups in South 
Africa. As in the case of the American 
“Deep South,” it is in this context that 
the most characteristic features of the 
caste society stand out most clearly. 
Social intercourse on a basis of equality 
between white and nonwhite is strictly 
taboo, The social distance separating 
white and Cape Colored or white and 
Indian has traditionally been markedly 
less than that separating white and 
African, but is nevertheless very real. 
The simple handshake between white 
and African is practically unheard-of, 
and the use of courtesy titles such as 
Mr. or Mrs. in addressing nonwhites 
generally is almost universally avoided. 
With a few exceptions only, first-class 
hotel accommodation and restaurant 


service are not available to nonwhites, 





PRIME Minister Malan (speaking into 
microphone) leaves his special train to 
address a welcoming crowd on his arrival 
at. Pretoria. Apartheid is his slogan. 


















Admission to cinemas, sports grounds, 
and other places of amusement is gen- 
erally either on a strictly segregationist 
basis or else is restricted to whites. 

Similarly, segregation between white 
and nonwhite tends to be the general 
rule in all forms of public transporta- 
tion, which includes the railways (the 
major exception being the city-owned 
bus service in Cape Town). Residential 
segregation tends to be the rule in cities 
and towns, and is particularly marked 
in respect of Africans. Under these 
circumstances it is perhaps not surpris- 
ing to find legislative measures to pro- 
tect the “racial purity” of the whites, 
and at present both marriage and illicit 
sexual relations between white and non- 
white are prohibited by law. 

Perhaps the most degrading of all 
socially discriminatory measures against 
Africans is to be found, however, in the 
so-called “pass laws” which make free- 
dom of movement on the part of Afri- 
cans subject to special permits and the 
administration of which imposes un- 
imaginable hardship and irritation on 
those subject to it. Not the least im- 
portant of the detrimental results of 
the pass system is the fact that it intro- 
duces large numbers of otherwise law- 
abiding Africans to the atmosphere of 
the prisons, 

It remains to be pointed out what the 
position of the present Nationalist Gov- 
ernment of Prime Minister Malan is in 
the total picture. It would appear to be 
a common weakness to wish to lay the 
responsibility for a deplorable situation 
at the door of some specific individual, 
group, party, or government. To yield 
to this temptation in the present instance 


ae a 


LIVING on the wrong side of the tracks in Johannesburg means a hit-or-miss 
existence in a hovel which provides little joy today and less promise tomorrow. 


would not, however, make any contribu- 
tion to a clear understanding of the 
South African political scene. To repre- 
sent Prime Minister Malan or the Na- 
tionalist Party as the devil incarnate of 
South African public life, as the sinister 
force “behind it all,” would be a naive 
and misleading oversimplification. The 
Nationalist Party has not created the 
caste structure in South Africa. It is 
not even unique in explicitly stating its 
desire to maintain racial separatism as 
the foundation stone of South African 





“PASS LAWS” 


So-called “pass laws” make it ob- 
ligatory for Africans to have special 
permits or passes for a great variety 
of purposes. Thus, provision is made 
African 


males to be in specific areas for 


for special permits for 


purposes other than to look for work, 
etc. The 


avowed purpose of legislative pro- 


for special “night passes,” 


visions of this kind is to restrict 
freedom of movement on the part of 
Africans generally. 

In justification the propounders 
of such measures claim that they 
have a certain protective function 
in the interests of the Africans 
themselves, that they serve to pre- 
unem- 


vent the accumulation of 


ployed persons in urban areas and 


thus tend to preserve an adequate 
labor supply in agriculture and 
mining and at the same time serve 
to prevent urban crime. The pass 
laws are, however, overelaborate 
and confusing, and their administra- 
tion tends to be cumbersome and 
to impose great hardship and irrita- 
tion on those subject to them. Not 
the least important of the detri- 
mental results of the pass system 
is the fact that it introduces large 
numbers of otherwise law-abiding 
Africans to the atmosphere of the 
prisons: From 1945 to 1947, offenses 
against the pass laws and other spe- 
cial regulations relating to Africans 
accounted for almost one fifth of all 


convictions of Africans. 





society as well as of its politics. 

The doctrine of white supremacy is 
deeply rooted in the history of South 
Africa, rooted in the original conquest 
of tribal Africans by literate Europeans 
and subsequently firmly entrenched in 
vested interests and discriminatory so- 
cial and political institutions. Formulat- 
ed in different ways and with varying 
degrees of crudeness or sophistication, 
the doctrine has been a basic tenet of 
South African government ever since 
the establishment of Union in 1910. At 
the present time it is implicitly or ex- 
plicitly accepted by the great majority 
of Europeans in South Africa, and has 
many adherents in Southern Rhodesia 
and throughout British East Africa, The 
sorry fact is that the doctrine of basic 
human equality regardless of race never 
yet has been accepted by any sub- 
stantial part of the European population. 

The present South African Govern- 
ment’s claim to world attention rests on 
its unabashed and vigorous attempts to 
repair and reinforce the tottering edifice 
of human inequality which is part of 
the South African heritage. It rests also 
on the bluntness with which the pro- 
tagonists of apartheid are trying to 
construct a moral justification for 
white supremacy and racial separatism, 
and on the distressing volume of public 
support with which such efforts have 


met. And. finally, it merits attention be- 








LIVING in the modern section of Johannesburg means 
skyscrapers, neon lights, cars and comfort for Europeans. 


cause of the fact that increasing racial 
tension is severely straining an already 
explosive situation. 

jut if the present government is 
deliberately putting the clock back. it 
should be recognized—in the interests 
of a true understanding of the gravity 
of the situation—that it has not initiated 
a new trend so much as it is continuing 
with dogged and fanatic persistence a 
trend which has become gradually more 
marked throughout the forty-year his- 
tory of the Union of South Africa. At 
the time of the establishment of Union 
in 1910, both Afrikaner and English 
leaders in the Cape manifested a true 
pride in the liberal political traditions 
\frica 


where suffrage had been based on edu- 


of this southernmost part of 


cational and economic criteria and not 
on race. The establishment of Union 
required a compromise, however, and 
in the Act of Union the traditional 
criteria for the right to vote were re- 
tained in the Cape but the right to sit 
in Parliament was restricted to whites. 

The Cape liberals—perhaps with an 
ingenuousness which is characteristic 
of the faith of liberals everywhere—be- 
lieved that the racialism of the northern 
provinces would fall by the wayside in 
the inevitable course of advancing civili- 
zation in South Africa. But the out- 
standing South African political fact 


since Union has been the victory of the 


racialism of the north. In a series of 
steps the political position of the non- 
white has been weakened systematical 
ly: both the extension of suffrage to 
women and the abolition of educational 
and property qualifications for the right 
to vote were restricted to whites, and 
nonwhites (first the Africans in 1936 
and the Cape Coloreds in 1951) have 
been removed from the common voters’ 
roll in the Cape and given separate tok- 
en Parliamentary representation. 

The gradual intensification of racial 
discrimination in South Africa-——in the 
political as well as in the economic and 
social spheres--has. however, been 
paralleled by the gradual destruction 01 
undermining of some of the most potent 
social and psychological forces that have 
traditionally sustained the caste strue- 
ture in South Africa. The gradual in- 
dustrialization. urbanization. and educa 
tion of nonwhites is probably the most 
significant factor in this connection 
because it is bringing in its wake 
not only increased political conscious- 
ness and discontent on the part of non- 
whites, but it is also taking its toll in 
the social disorganization, crime, and 
vice which has its base in mushroom 
periurban black belts. What is hap- 
pening in South Africa is increasingly 
shaped by fear on the part of the white 
man and by the black man’s grim knowl!- 


edge that he owns the future. 


SILVER LININGS 











Thanks to a quarrel between two 
men living at the southern tip of 
Africa, there is a glimmer of hope 
for even the poorest woman who 
dreams of owning a diamond ring. 
Sir Ernest Oppenheimer, 71, as chief 
of De Beers virtually the world’s 
diamond-production monopolist, no 
longer gets along with Dr. John T. 
Williamson, 44, owner of Mwaidu, 
the richest known diamond mine. 
Even more to the point, the contract 
which bound these two expired with 
1951. and the young geologist is free 
to dispose as he chooses of his $5 
billion steck of the sparkly rock. 
Williamson happened on his fortune 
in 1940, after a six-year search, While 
resting under a baobab tree, he sud- 
denly noticed the uncomfortable 
pebbles he'd brushed away were 
diamonds. 


SE 


An ailing North African caused an 
act of trans-Iron-Curtain teamwork 
when his doctor in Algiers wired a 
Berlin laboratory for serum, Speed 
was essential in getting the rare 
drug to the stricken man, so the 
Russians volunteered the plane, the 
French furnished the crew, and the 
German-made medicine was on its 


way. 


The fabulous phoenix that rose from 
its ashes has nothing on Pompeii to- 
day. The scores of millions of cubic 
feet of voleanic debris that smoth- 
ered the area in a catastrophic blan- 
ket of fire in 79 a.p. has been sifted 
and shifted through the years until 
well over half the town is uncov 
ered, Before the war, excavators 
dumped the detritus and rubbish on 
near-by fields, paying the owners the 
value of the harvests they would 
have reaped. So fertile did the lava- 
enriched soil prove. the ancient ash- 
es are now being borne, bucketful 
by bucketful, by several hundred 
men to unproductive pieces of land. 
Thus new farms are being created, 
new wages are being earned, and 
new treasures from antiquity are 
heing recovered from the shroud of 


Vesuvius redivivus. 








THE PERSONALITY OF THE MONTH 





Portugal’s 


Salazar 


The recent NATO conference in Lisbon fo- 
cused attention on little Portugal. Here is a 
thoughtful portrait of the financial wizard and 


stern authoritarian who guides her destiny 


By ANDRE VISSON 


PREMIER Salazar sat for this official portrait, but he refuses 


Ss‘ THREE-YEAR-OLD Dr. Antonio 
deOliveira Salazar Portugal's 
strong man for the past quarter cen- 
tury—has a unique position among the 
statesmen of the North Atlantic com- 
munity, of which his country is a mem- 
ber. None of them has been invested 
with greater power for a longer period 
of time and few can claim to have done 
more for their countries. At the same 
time, few statesmen are as little known 
to the man in the street. 

Napoleon once said that Lisbon, 
Portugal’s capital and one of the world’s 
most beautiful harbors, was the key to 
Mediterranean Europe. This is still true. 
Portugal lies strategically astride the 
main air lanes of Europe, Africa, North 
and South America. And its importance 
is tremendously increased by the Portu- 
guese-owned Azores, islands located 
midway between American air bases in 
Labrador and the European Continent. 
These islands, which Dr. Salazar made 
available to the US in 1944, contributed 
greatly to the success of the Berlin air- 
lift in the winter of 1948. 

Portugal, a little country of some 


35,000 square miles, has a population 


On candle-lit pilgrimage, pregnant Portu- 


guese woman travels part way on knees. 


to become a Sawdust Caesar to his countrymen, preferring 
quiet business suit to medal-flecked uniform of some leaders. 


of 8,500,000—smaller than that of New 
York City. But she has the fourth-largest 
colonial empire, founded by her bold 
and skillful navigators in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. Her two large 
Afrigan colonies, Angola and Mozam- 
bique, are rich in many strategic ma- 
terials, including rubber, sisal, hard- 
wood, industrial diamonds, manganese, 
copper, iron, and even uranium. 

After her days of glory and prosperity 
in the fifteenth, sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, Portugal went through 
a long period of tragic decline marked 
by political disorder, an empty treasury, 
corruption, and political assassinations. 

In 1908, revolutionaries assassinated 
King Carios and the Crown Prince; two 
years later a republic was proclaimed. 
But things went from bad to worse. In 
16 years Portugal had 43 cabinets, 
20 riots and 8 presidents. Of these, 
three resigned, one was deposed and 
one assassinated. Then, in 1926, a 
military coup d’état in Lisbon put an 
end to the parliamentary regime. 

\ few days after the military coup, 
a car full of officers arrived at Santa 
Comba, a peaceful Portuguese village 
nestling among mountains, pines and 
olive trees in the valley of Dao. There, 


Salazar, then a 37-year-old professor of 








economics hardly known outside the 
University of Coimbra, was spending his 
summer vacation in his native village. 

“We need a Minister of Finance with 
intelligence, honesty, and courage, and 
we believe you are the man,” the officers 
said to Salazar. But he shook bis head. 
“My mother is very sick. I cannot leave 
her.” When the officers insisted, he con- 
sulted his mother. “Accept, my son,” 
she said. “Since they came here, it 
means they need you.” A woman of the 
people, his mother had a strong sense 
of duty. She had made many sacrifices 
to enable Antonio to be better educated 
than his father—a humble surveyor at 
the estate of a local squire. This was 
just one more sacrifice. 

Salazar went to Lisbon, determined 
to run government financial affairs the 
same way his mother ran her peasant 
household—never spending more than 
was earned. It took him only five days 
to realize that his old-fashioned con- 
ceptions would not work here. So he 
returned to Coimbra. Completely with- 
out personal ambitions, he was perfect- 
ly happy to remain among his students 
in one of Europe’s oldest universities, 
founded around 1200. 

But two years later the military again 
knocked on his door. They had estab- 
lished political order, but were unable 
to solve the country’s financial prob- 
lems. Portugal’s credit was so low that 
the League of Nations had refused to 
grant a loan without international super- 
vision. Salazar agreed to set Portugal’s 
financial house in order, but this time 
laid down conditions. As Minister of 
Finance he alone was to hold the strings 
to the government purse. No government 
expenditure—not even by the all-power- 
ful Army 
approval. His conditions were accepted, 
and in April 1928 he came to Lisbon. 

Dr. Salazar is not a democrat—Jef- 
fersonian or other kind. But neither is 


was to be made without his 


he a totalitarian dictator in the sense 
of Mussolini or Hitler. He is an authori- 
tarian who wields absolute power, but 
heads no political party. Constitutional- 
ly, as Portugal’s Prime Minister, he is 
merely a “political appointee” of the 
President, who is elected every seven 
years by direct but restricted vote, and 
who can put him out at any moment. 
Thus Salazar’s power is not built on a 


political organization but rather on his 


personal abilities and mastery. He did 
not run for office or conspire to obtain 
it. His job was offered to him. 

Salazar has performed a kind of 
He balanced the 


financial miracle. 


LETTER to the Premier from a soldier brings smiles to faces of civilians Salazar 
and companion, Minister of War Brigadier Abrances Es Pinto, while the officers, 
grim-visaged, continue to watch the maneuvers held last year near Lisbon. 


budget, consolidated the national debt 
and made the Portuguese escudo a hard 
currency, bringing it into the same 
privileged group with the US dollar 
and the Swiss franc. 

But he did not rest on the laurels of 
his success as finance minister. He was 
convinced that his country could not 
be saved without sweeping political and 
social reforms. The tragic experience 
of the short-lived Portuguese Republic 
persuaded him that “the correct and 
phlegmatic British parliamentarian sys- 
tem” was not fit for the “passionately 
unruly” temperament of his country- 
men, 80 per cent of whom were illiterate, 
On the other hand, as an ardent Catho- 
lic, he had long cherished the idea of 
“Christian social justice,” expressed in 
encyclicals: 
Quad- 


the two famous Papal 


Rerum Novarum and Anno 
ragesimo. 

He became Prime Minister in 1932 
and the following year drafted a Con- 
stitution which combined the principle 
of an authoritarian state with Christian 
social justice. Approved in a plebiscite, 
it became the foundation of Salazar’s 
regime. 

All political parties are abolished. Ex- 
ecutive and legislative powers are vested 
in the elected President, who delegates 


it to the Prime Minister. But it was 
Salazar’s belief that even an authori- 
tarian government “should not have the 
power to suppress all public criticism 
of its acts.” Two public forums serve 
A National Assembly, 


direct but restricted vote 


this purpose: 
elected by 
every four years to discuss government 
bills and pass on the annual budget, 
and a “corporative chamber” made up 
of representatives from organizations of 
employers, workers, and the liberal pro- 
fessions, to discuss social and economic 
problems. Salazar advocates the gradual 
withdrawal of the state from economic 
interference. His Labor Charter em- 
phasizes that “private enterprise is the 
most prolific instrument” of economic 
progress. 

Under Salazar’s Constitution no one 
is sent to jail for nonsupport of the 
regime; only for conspiring to over- 
throw it. Even a conspirator does not 
incur the death penalty or life imprison- 
ment, both forbidden by the Constitu- 
tion. The press is censored, but a few 
publications not supporting Salazar are 
tolerated. In nonpolitical walks of life, 
Salazar’s government interferes little 
more than ours. Naturally, there is op- 
position to Salazar in Portugal. Many 


liberal intellectuals resent the paternal- 
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ism of his regime. They would like to 
have a press free to criticize the govern 
ment, They believe that the Portuguese 
have matured sufficiently to have de 
mocracy. Primarily, they are opposed 
to dictatorship, even when it is “good” 
for they know it will be followed almost 
certainly by one that is bad. Salazar 
does not claim to have found an “ideal 
regime.” Political regimes, he says, are 
“not for export.” But he insists that his 
regime was “indispensable” for his 
country at that particular time. 

The material progress made in 
Portugal during the past quarter cen- 
tury is striking. More than 10.500 miles 
of excellent new highways have replaced 
the old rutted roads. In the capital and 
its fashionable suburbs on the Cosa da 
Sol-—-Portugal’s  Riviera—whole new 
residential developments of attractive 
modern apartment and private houses 
have been built on well-planned streets 
and around new public parks. But the 
upper and middle-class Portuguese who 
live in them and whose shining Amer- 
ican-made cars rush along the new 
highways are not the only ones to bene- 
fit from Portugal's economic progress. 
In Portuguese cities are many inexpen- 
sive but comfortable houses for working 
people. A government housing project 
started in 1933 has made it possible 
for workers to purchase these houses on 
a 20-year installment plan. 

Poor in natural resources, Portugal is 
predominantly agricultural. Her chief 
exports are wine, sardines, and cork. 
Government improvement of — land 
through irrigation and various kinds of 
technival assi-tance has made it pos- 
sible (er agricultural products to  in- 
crease i quantity and improve in qual- 
ity. atdzar’s regime provided the 
necessz:y financial help for the building 
of great tivdroelectric plants which have 
made j¢ssible the establishment of new 
and exansion of existing industries. 

Salasex s regime has not neglected 
educatican and medical aid. In the 
schoots the nuniber of pupils rose from 
316.884 in 1926 to 621.456 in 1949, 
Furthe:$ire, in the past quarter cen- 
tury m ny hospitals, sanitariums, dis- 
pensar, and maternity wards were 
built th*oughout the country. 


For 1 Me years Salazar also acted 


as Foreigzn Minister, His foreign policy 
was originally based on Portugal's tradi- 
England. The 


which 


tional friendship with 


treaty of mutual assistance 
Portugal signed with England in 1373 
the oldest existing international treaty 


is still in force. It helped to maintain 
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Portugal's independence throughout the 
centuries. But in 1943 Salazar foresaw 
that the United States would become 
for the whole world what England had 
been for the continent of Europe. He 
has welcomed American leadership in 
the postwar world. 


Winston Churchill once said that 


Spain and Portugal are like Siamese 


twins. So Salazar accepts cordially the 
American move to bring Spain into the 
defense of Western Europe. Geography 
makes it impossible for Portugal to 
organize her own defense without close 


military cooperation with Spain. 


He Wants to Be Alone 


During all the years Portugal's po 
litical regime has been shaped and 
dominated by Salazar’s powerful per- 
sonality, he has steadfastly remained a 
recluse who sees few visitors, attends no 
international conferences, and rarely 
makes public appearances in his own 
country. 

Because of this legendary seclusion, 
I had been warned in Lisbon that Sala- 
zar would probably refuse to receive me. 
But I persisted and one evening the 
hotel porter handed me a telephone mes 
sage saying that the Prime Minister 
would see me the next morning in the 
fort of St. Joao d’Estoril. Originally one 
of a chain of small forts along the coast 
guarding the approaches to Lisbon from 


North 


has been put at the disposal of Dr. 


African pirates, today this fort 


Salazar as a summer home. 

As my car stopped at the little ocher- 
colored fort, half hidden by umbrella- 
shaped pines, several plain-clothes men 
appeared. But when the front door 
opened, a middle-aged man with gray 
ish hair was standing in the hall. He 
shook my hand and invited me upstairs. 
I had been told that 1 would be met by 
Dr. Solare Allegri, Salazar’s private 
secretary. Going up the narrow stair- 
asked my companion whether 


Allegri. He gently shook 


his head. “No, no, he is my secretary.” 


Case, I 


he was Dr. 


The Salazar who talked with me in 
his whitewashed study showed no sign 
of arrogance in his half-closed eyes or 
on his handsome but sober face which 
seems almost carved from old Brazilian 
wood. When I told him how impressed 
I was by the changes I had found in his 
country since my last visit, he remarked 
simply: “This is merely the beginning.” 


His mind is so keen, his questions so 


precise, that one feels he will not tolerate 
any vagueness or evasion. I could not 
help thinking of what a Swiss historian, 
Gonzague de Reynold, wrote about him 
in 1936: “One would confess one’s sins 
to Salazar; one would entrust one’s 
whole fortune to him without asking 
for a receipt; but one would hate to 
have him for an examiner!” I also un- 
derstood what his associates meant when 
they said that while they always found 
him kind and considerate, after a two- 
hour session with him they left his study 
with their shirts completely wet. 

Salazar himself writes—in very ele- 
gant Portuguese—the speeches he de- 
livers on special occasions. They sound 
more like literary, philosophical essays 
than political speeches. He never makes 
promises. He merely analyzes the situa- 
tion, reports on what has been achieved, 
and tells the nation what effort it needs 
to make in order to achieve further 
progress, But his remarks can be very 
terse. One day he visited a government- 
owned plant which he had heard was 
being poorly managed. The manager did 
his best to camouflage all the weak 
spots. At the end of the visit, relieved 
that Salazar had not asked any embar- 
rassing questions, the manager offered 
him the Distinguished Visitor’s Book 
for comment. In it Salazar wrote: “L 
saw everything.” 

Asked to allocate funds for a com- 
pany of Portuguese singers who wanted 
to visit Brazil, Salazar shook his head: 
“How can | give money to those who 
sing when I don’t have enough for those 
who ery?” Another day, at the opening 
of a bridge, after listening to the thanks 
of an old peasant expressing the pleas- 
ure of his village with the new bridge, 
Salazar remarked: “My purpose is not 
to please, but to be useful.” 

The only gifts Salazar ever accepts 
are flowers or  sardines——Portugal’s 
cheapest staple food. He adores sardines 
and can eat them every day in any form 

grilled, fried. baked, salted, boiled. 
Another favorite dish is a Portuguese 
popular soup, caldo verde, made with 
all kinds of green vegetables, including 
cabbage. He usually eats alone, rarely 
taking more than 15 minutes for a meal. 
There are perhaps no more than five or 
six persons in Portugal who have ever 
been invited to sit down at his table. 

With his simple tastes, Salazar needs 
very little money for personal expenses. 
His salary as Minister of Finance in 
1928 was 4,000 scudos (about $130) a 
month. It was raised to 6.000 scudos 
(Continued on page 46) 





The Assembly 


in Perspective 


Now that the echo of flamboyant orations has died down, the 


world is conscious of the tragic amount of unfinished business 


with which the United Nations must soon come to grips again 


if peace is to be preserved and its authority upheld, 


By A. M. ROSENTHAL 


UN Correspondent, The New York Times 


i be Sixth Session of the United Na- 
lasted 
days. And for 


tions General Assembly 


eighty-one working 
eighty-one working days the delegates, 
the officials, the newspapermen all 
waited for the session to catch, to come 
alive. It never did catch, never did come 
alive. The truth is that the session was 
a flop, a psychological flop. 

Week by 
pushed on through the late Fall, Winter, 


week, as the Assembly 
Christmastime, January, the atmosphere 
became heavy with lassitude and a kind 
of fatigue. Delegates made unhappy 
little jokes about this Assembly going 
down in history as the Weary Assembly 
Weariness was the key word, and it was 
a mental weariness, nothing that a bit 
of rest or a night on the town could do 
away with. It was a weariness caused 
by the acute realization of unreality, by 
the deep-down feeling that the Assembly 
would never move over the boundary 
from political jabber to political action 
until the session came face to face with 
the one issue that it could not talk 
about: Korea. 

“The UN is in a war,” said one West- 
ern delegate during the last days. “We 
are at war in Korea. And in Paris we 
are acting very much as if we never 
heard of Korea. But it is just that 
All of us know the Assembly 
won't make sense until we take up 


Korea. 


acting. 


And we cannot, for the greater 


good, So this session will just have to be 
expendable.” 

The reasons for not talking about 
Korea were valid. The huge majority 
the Assembly gave the United States 
Korean 


showed just how valid the delegates 


request to postpone debate 
thought those reasons were. As long as 
the armistice talks were going on in 
Korea, hot political debate would be 
bound to delay the truce. Both sides at 
Panmunjon would be looking toward 
Paris, both sides wouldebe caught in the 
trap of having to time and tailor con- 
cessions and demands to what was being 
said by their spokesmen at the Assem- 
bly. 

But diplomats are people, and peo- 
ple have emotions. Mentally, the diplo 
mats knew it would be best to steer 
clear of Korean debate for the time 
being. Emotionally, the diplomats—the 
Western diplomats. because the Eastern 
variety don’t make a habit of revealing 
felt that until the UN 


could talk about the war it was in, they 


their emotions 


would be merely marking time. 

But for three months the Assembly 
went on, and you can’t get sixty nations 
together for that long without things 
happening. So despite the feeling of 
the time-is-not-now, important trends de- 
veloped, decisions were taken, bargains 
were struck, and those who wanted to 


learn, learned. 


On the one big problem of the world 

East-West split, cold war, coexistence, 
you can nhame your own clichés the 
realistic had not expected any answers 
and they didn’t get any. The speeches 
on both sides of the Tron Curtain di- 
viding line were as bitter as ever. In 
one field, atomic energy control, the 
Russians made some important paper 
concessions, which may or may not be 
redeemable. But the tone of the Soviet 
speeches, the attitude of the delegates 
from the Soviet world, made painfully 
clear in the first days and in the last 
days that no suspicions had been re 
moved, no hatreds allayed, no fears 
vanquished 

As for the United States delegates. 
they learned a few things. The Ameri 
can diplomats who had been too long 
in Washington found out quickly that 
Europe believes that another war will 
be the end of the continent. They 
learned that the sharp speeches that had 
become taken for granted, almost tools 
of the trade, at Lake Success and New 
York, frightened Europeans half out of 
their wits in Paris. 

The day Secretary of State Acheson 
made his opening address to the Assem 
bly, for instance, the circle around him 
was startled to find out that an address 
they had believed quite mild, all things 
considered, had been judged much too 
tough by the Europeans. They learned 
the lesson then that there are basic dif- 
ferences in the reactions of a Euro- 
pean audience and an American au- 
dience and that a_ rock’em-sock’em 
speech may do just that to the wrong 
people, 

An Assembly session is never neatly 
finished and over with, even when the 
final gavel comes down. Each one 
brings with it new trends, business un- 
completed, political movements that 
carry over into later meetings. The 
Paris session, for its part, produced 
alignments of powers and interests that 
will mark the course’ of United Nations 
official history for a long time to come 

This was the Assembly, for instance, 
when the African and Asian states be- 
gan to think seriously of themselves as 
a third force between East and West. 
As a bloc the African-Asians can count 
fifteen votes—theoretically. It is true 
that those fifteen theoretical votes don’t 
always show up on the ballot-counting 
sheet and that the fifteen are as often 
divided by interest as they are united 
by interest. But the point is that when 
the bloc does act together. its voice is 
heard because it claims to speak for the 
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hundreds of millions of underprivileged 
of the East and for its new nationalism. 

And of course it is precisely to those 
hundreds of millions that both the West- 
ern world and the Soviet world are 
directing their most earnest appeals for 
support. The members of the bloc know 
that their key strength is this: any ac- 
tion affecting the Middle or Far East, 
even though it has enough votes to get 
by the Assembly, will have absolutely 
no significance if it does not have the 
support of the African-Asians. That 
knowledge is the chief tool and weapon 
of the bloc. 

The re-formation of the African-Asian 
Arab- 


Asian until Liberia and Ethiopia joined 


bloc—it used to be known as 


it—-was part of a chain of other develop 
ments that showed up at the Sixth 
Session. There were other links. The 
“automatic majority” the Russians talk 
about seemed more mythical than ever. 


On a number of important questions 
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membership in the organization, financ- 
ing of economic-development projects, 
the definition of aggression—the United 
States had to go out and plug away for 
every vote. The exhausted political 
liaison officers of the United States del- 
egation, who had to wheedle for votes, 
got a few grim smiles out of the popular 
picture of themselves as sleek, all-pow- 
erful agents who had merely to snap 
their fingers and see twenty or thirty 
countries snap to attention. 

“When I snap my fingers, I'm lucky 
if I get a waiter,” said one liaison man 
after an unproductive most-of-the-night 
session with a few Asian countries in his 
bailiwick. 

In their less disgruntled moments, all 
American delegates will concede that 
this trend toward independent voting 
will have long-range results that are 
bound to be on the healthy side as far 
as the United Nations is concerned. But 
in terms of the Sixth Session, it often 


meant that many countries bolted from 
one bloc only to join another—a small 


country bloe determined to press 
through such things as greater emphasis 
on development projects even where it 
became apparent that without support 
from the countries that would have to 
foot the bill the new emphasis had lit- 
tle significance. 

It is all but impossible to draw up 
a neat balance sheet for anything as 
complicated—and continuous—as the 
Assembly. Steps that once seemed se- 
curely on the credit side have turned 
out futile—the much-heralded and lit- 
tle-used Little Assembly, for instance. 
And how does one enter in the books 
something like the Assembly’s refusal 
to debate the case of violation of hu- 
The French 


and some of the other administering 


man rights in Morocco? 


powers hailed that decision as a health- 
ful sign of realism. The Arab coun- 
tries denounced it as an abdication of 
the rights and powers of the United 
Nations, as a serving of notice to the 
dependent peoples that the UN really 
Was not interested in them. 

The best way to judge an Assembly 
is to filter away the jargon, technicali 
ties, and procedure, get down to the 
basis of what actually happened in 
each case, and give a temporary men- 
tal plus or minus sign to each item, 
remembering always that there is no 
such thing as a global political ac- 
countancy and that there is nothing 
truer than “time will tell.” And you 


get a picture something like this: 


Disarmament: The one clear result of 
the long, intricate, and bitter debate 
on disarmament was to underline heav- 
ily the importance’ of public opinion 
Both sides, East and West. knew that 
under present conditions disarmament 
was in the land of theory. Both sides 
believed that their own security lay in 
rearming. fully and quickly. But both 
sides knew, too, that the people of the 
world were longing to be freed of the 
armaments burden and that the battle 
for men’s minds would go to the side 
that showed it was rearming only be- 
cause the enemy made it necessary. 
And so for a couple of months, the game 
was to convict the other side of respon- 
sibility for the arms race. 

At first. the Russians played the 
game poorly. Foreign Minister Vishin- 
sky lost an 
ground with his crack about laughing 


incalculable amount of 


all night at the West’s disarmament 














Western spokesmen knew that 


plans. 
the rest of the world wasn’t laughing 
about disarmament and they never let 
Mr. Vishinsky forget that remark. Late 
in the session, the Russians recouped 
by announcing that they were willing 
to make two major concessions—-agree- 
ing to continuous inspection of atomic 
facilities instead of demanding advance 
notice of the visits of inspecting teams, 
and agreeing that the prohibition of 
atomic weapons should come into ef- 
fect only after institution of controls. 

The West, for its part. kept up a con 
sistent, cool-headed campaign to con- 
vince the peoples that the goal of dis- 
armament must be reached through 
careful stages. each rigidly controlled, 
and that the first requisite was to find 
out just what each side had in the way 
of armed forces and weapons. On a 
formal level, there was agreement t 
set up a new disarmament commission 


to have at it again in New York. 


Korea: The Assembly, of course, never 
got to the heart of the Korean case. But 
it did 
New York in case of an armistice or 


agree to hold a special session in 


when “other developments” made _ it 
necessary. That means that if the ar- 
mistice talks reach the point where 
Assembly 


could be called into session to approve 


hope no longer exists, the 


stronger action against the enemy a 
blockade of the China coast or air at- 
tacks on Manchurian bases. 


Collective Security: When the Assem- 
bly opened, the United States had hopes 
that the session would take some large 
steps forward toward strengthening the 
collective security machinery of the 
United Nations. 


hoped that the 


Specifically, it was 
Assembly might give 
formulation to the relations between 
the UN and regional defense groups 
like NATO, an essential part of the or- 
ganization collective security setup. But 
it was too hot an item to handle; some 
of the European countries were afraid 
that tying NATO to the UN in plain words 
might force the Soviet out of the world 


Assembly 


simply continued the work of the col- 


organization. And so the 


lective measures committee, which last 
year did a great deal of work toward 
creating the foundations of a collective 


security system, 


Membership: The technical results of 
the debate on membership were con- 
fused but the sentiment of the majority 


was clear: open the doors to all comers. 


That was a political defeat for the 
United States, which doesn’t want to let 
the Russian satellites in now for reasons 
of principle, domestic politics, and for 
fear that a trade now would kill any 
chances of ever getting Germany and 
Japan past the Soviet veto. 

The Assembly asked for reconsidera- 
tion of all applicants by the Security 
Council and a first-class donnybrook is 
shaping up over the word “reconsider.” 
lo the Russians, it means approval of a 
horse trade—the communist satellites 
in exchange for Western candidates, ex 
cept the Republic of Korea. To the 
United 
means take up the applicants again, 


States, “reconsider” simply 
with no mandate for a horse trade im- 


plied. 


Economic: This was a field in which 
the economically backward countries 
meant to have their say and had it. The 
United States kept telling them that it 
couldn't see its way clear now to any 
vast new international development 
project, But that was just what the 
underdeveloped countries wanted. They 
voted for a study of the possibilities 
of new grants and loans, even though 
the United States insisted that without 
money to back it up any such study was 
without solid substance. The Assembly 
also voted to encourage land reforms 
but here again the smaller countries 
got in a word about how land reform 
talk was all well and good, but how 


about some money to back it up. 


Germany: For the first time since Adolf 
Hitler marched out of the League of 
Nations, 


peared before an international peace- 


German representatives ap- 
making organization. The problem was: 
were democratic all-German elections 
feasible? The East Germans told the 
United Nations: none of your business. 
The West Germans said: come in and 
take a look. The Western powers said: 
there is no pvint investigating conditions 
in West Germany if you can’t get into 
East Germany simultaneously. A com- 
mission was appointed to investigate, 
but it is not likely to have much to do. 
Palestine: The Assembly gave its ap- 
proval to a $250 million program for 
assistance to Arab refugees of the Pal. 
estine war. Israeli-Arab relations got 
no place. 

South Africa: The Union of South 
Africa had a rough time. The Assembly 


once again slapped the Union for its 


treatment of the Indian minorities and 
for its segregation policy generally, and 
once again insisted that the former Ger- 
South-West Africa 


should be put under the trusteeship 


man mandate of 


system. The South Africans got even 
by stalking out of a meeting here and 
there in what was probably the world’s 
most disorganized and confused boycott. 
dggression: Another United States de- 
feat. The Assembly adopted a resolu- 
tion saying that a legal definition of 
aggression would be a dandy thing. The 
United States had been saying that no 
complete definition was possible and 
that an incomplete one could be a shield 
for an aggressor. 

China: The Assembly again refused 
to take up the question of Nationalist 
versus Communist representation. And 
toward the tail end of the session, the 
Assembly, after three years of National 
ist prodding, agreed that the Russians 
had violated the treaty of friendship 
between the Soviet Union and General- 


issimo Chiang’s government signed in 


£ 


those dim days of 1945. 
Elections: After some hard campaign- 
ing and nineteen ballots, the United 
States got Greece elected to the Security 
Council over Byelorussia. It was touch 
and go for a while. Other countries 
elected to two-year Security Council 
terms were Chile and Pakistan. To the 
Economie and Social Council were 
named Argentina, Cuba, France, China, 
Egypt, and Belgium. El Salvador re- 
placed Argentina on the Trusteeship 
Council. 


Balkans: The Assembly took note of the 
new situation in the Balkans, which 
finds Yugoslavia the potential trouble 
spot instead of Greece. It abolished 
the special watch on the Greek borders 
and asked the peace observation com- 
mission to keep an eye out for new 
trouble in Greece and Yugoslavia. The 
commission set up a Balkans subcom- 
mittee which later agreed to keep some 
observers in Greece. The Assembly also 
adopted a deliberately mild Yugoslav 
complaint asking the Cominform to be 
have itself. 


Staff: The United Nations workers got 
a raise, Secretary-General Trygve Lie 
got much broader firing powers, and the 
UN construction department got another 
$3 million to help meet the rising cost 


of labor and materials in New York. 
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The 12 Apostles of C 


Report on the successors of Picasso; the 


exciting, new generation of French artists 


NEXORABLY, the period has come to 
an end when “modern art” was rep- 
vesterday’s 


resented exclusively — by 


great artistic rebels, Picasso, Braque, 
Matisse, Rouault, and their friends. In 
1952 France still admires and loves their 
work but the masters themselves have 
imperceptibly attained the status of 
revered, even of awe-inspiring, grand- 
fathers. Though it may be difficult to 
realize at first, the fact is that since the 
ecstatic days of the Fauvist and Cubist 
revolts, two generations of artists have 


grown up in France and they are now 


“The Last Rays.” a study in light and 


By ALFRED WERNER 


demanding their place in the sun 

The younger of these, those around 
twenty, were mere children when the 
Third Republic succumbed to the Nazi 
invaders. They have still to leave their 
mark on the history of art. But their 
thirty and 


elders, the men between 


forty, have blossomed forth into a 
generation of thrilling promise and more 
thrilling achievement. 

These Frenchmen came to maturity 
during the unlovely years of German 
occupation, These were the years when 


women of France defied the invaders in 


their own curious way: whenever spring 
came, they went out into the streets 
wearing boldly fantastic hats of the 
gavest and most joyful colors, hats made 
by their own hands out of whatever piti 
ful materials they could get hold of. 
The artists didn’t fall 
women. Between 1940 and 1944, they 


lavished the strongest and most sensu- 


behind their 


ous colors on their canvases undiluted 
and untamed, thus letting the more 
sensitive know that the spirit of France 
could not be broken. 


Logically, one would have worn black. 


Whitney Museum of American Art 


color by Gabriel Rebin. one of the moderns who painted canvases bursting with 


defiant color and optimism under the noses of the Nazis. Right, André Fougeron’s earthy “Maternity” blends many heritages. 
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As for the artists, they might have filled 


their canvases with somber suicidal 
colors, for they suffered no less than 
the rest of the population. Those of 
Jewish origin went into hiding, or fled 
abroad, except for the ones who were 
trapped by the invaders and ended their 
lives in concentration camps. A few 
French 


over to the Nazis, and a few quislings 


painters and sculptors went 
among the critics aped their conquerors 
by declaring that all modern art was 
“degenerate,” and only total realism de- 
sirable. In general, however, artists and 
critics turned a deaf ear to Nazi ideology. 

Fortunately, the Hitlerites were kept 
busy by the underground, and could 
not police all the citizens all otf the 
time. Nevertheless, life in the Latin 
Quarter was bleak enough. In his un 
heated studio during the harsh winter, 
the artist worked in heavy sweaters and 
gloves, and in the summer there was 
no opportunity to escape from the un- 
bearable heat to the countryside. To add 
to the discomfort of lack of food, there 
was a frightening shortage of crayons, 
brushes, colors, and canvas. All the 
museums were closed, as were many of 
the private galleries. There was prac- 
tically no market for works of art, unless 
a painter wished to sell to the Germans, 
a trade which the majority of French- 
men scorned. 


It was in this period of shame and 


“Still Life.” by Leon Gischia, startles by 
nonnaturalistic 


tube; distinguished by its 


humiliation that “Modern French Paint- 
ing” was born. It is, of course, impossi- 
ble to treat this phenomenon exhaustive- 
ly in the space of a few pages. But we 
do notice two tendencies which prevail 
among the post-Picasso generation. One, 
the revival of realism by artists both of 
the extreme right and extreme left, need 
not be dwelt on at length, for there is 
not much new that can come from mere- 
ly turning back to early nineteenth- 
century aesthetics. Undoubtedly, though, 
there is a great deal of talent among the 
“neorealists.” 

There is Lorjou, who had a flashy 
success with his “Wild Animal Hunt,” a 
writhing canvas on which beasts and 
men are plunged together in a manner 
reminiscent of Delacroix. Balthus, who 
paints sexy adolescent girls, and Buffet, 
whose emaciated, spectral figures re- 
semble their twenty-five-year-old creator, 
have both shown forth their talent. But, 
like Lorjou, they have not as yet given 
a single new idea to French art. 

The second tendency, dynamic and 
vital, is far more interesting. Curiously, 
though it has been in existence for ten 
years, this movement has not been given 
a definite label. Somebody suggested 
calling its artists “Subjectives,” for the 
reality they are concerned with is hardly 
objective. Others have suggested that 
they be called “Les 


since they are halfway between abstract 


Von-Figuratifs,” 


Paris, Private Collection 
its primary colors right out of the 


style and piquant juxtapositions. 


and realist art. An American critic has 
called 


they have tried to fuse the important 


them “Synthesizers,” because 
schools of pre-1940 France into some- 
thing entirely new. But this appellation 
refers only to their method, while Ber- 
nard Dorival, curator of the Museum of 
Modern Art in Paris, coined for them 
the unhappy term “/rrealistes,” to indi- 
place beyond 


cate their ideological 


realism and abstraction. 

It cannot be said with certainty how 
many artists subscribe to the school’s 
tenets, though in general, the following 
twelve have been associated with it: 
Jean Bazaine, Maurice Estéves, André 
Fougeron, Léon Gischia, Charles La- 
picque, Jean Le Moal, Alfred Manessier, 
Edouard Pignon, Gabriel Robin, Gustave 
Singier, Francis Tailleux, and Pierre 
Tal Coat. 

These men are of different ages and 
backgrounds, and their only common 
denominator is that they are all of pure 
Gallic origin. When the second World 
War broke out, the oldest of them, 
Charles Lapicque, was over forty, and 
had exhibited for many years. The 
youngest, André Fougeron and Francis 
Tailleux, were only twenty-six and had 
just started to make names for them- 
selves. Some of the artists came from 
well-to-do families, others were of prole- 
tarian origin; Fougeron and Pignon 
were manual laborers who acquired their 
art education in evening classes. Tail- 
leux and Tal Coat suffered little from 
the Nazi occupation, for they removed 
Noir, Aix, 


Cézanne’s country in Southern France. 


themselves to Chateau 
Others were very active in the resist- 
ance movement, especially Fougeron 
who escaped from a pow camp and, in 
a Paris cellar, edited a portfolio of anti- 
Nazi lithographs. By now, most of these 
men are married, have families, and are 
surprisingly devoid of that Left Bank 
Bohemianism one expects from French 
artists. 

The genesis of this group goes back 
to about 1941, Under the very noses of 
the Gestapo, a daring young publisher 
issued a portfolio of color work; in de- 
fiance of the Kommandatur a gallery 
exhibited this art under such provoca- 
tive titles as “A la recherche d'un ordre 
humain,” and “Sous le signe de esprit.” 
Outwardly, there was nothing offensive 
here except for the nonnaturalistic style: 
there were no direct allusions to the 
dire times. The subject matter was 


“conventional”: nudes, — landscapes, 


street scenes, and still lifes. But this “in- 
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“La Marseillaise,”’ by Tal Coat, 


is executed with a gusto in stark contrast 


nocuous” subject matter was not es- 
capist. 

“Le Style, cest [Thomme,” a great 
Frenchman once remarked, and_ this 
holds true for art no less than for litera- 
ture. There was a common style, derived 
from the happy fusion of the major 
movements since 1905, a restatement of 
the simple, fundamental things in life 
that the Hitlerites could not destroy. 
joked 


“eclectics” who wanted to “marry Picas- 


Critics have about these 
so to Matisse,” or, as another remarked, 
wished “to eat their Matisse and have 
their Picasso too.” But this new school 
was, and is, anything but a joking mat- 
ter. These men are not mere imitators; 
they have struggled to evolve something 
entirely personal out of the lessons of 
the past. Fighting academism, which, 
under the blessing of Berlin and Vichy, 
threatened to become dictatorial, they 
(like the soldiers of the Resistance) en- 
deavored to consolidate forces, to syn- 


thesize elements seemingly contradicto- 
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inspired 


Tat tte 
Museum of Modern Art 
under 


by patriotism persecution, 


to the grimness of wartime years. 


ry.and even irreconcilable. As Manessier 
“We had to enlarge our love, 
Another 


put it: 
accept the whole heritage.” 
artist, André Lhote, who belongs to an 
older generation, brilliantly summarized 
the accomplishments of Manessier and 
his colleagues: 

“Their hatred and scorn were trans- 
formed into an act of love for all that 
constitutes the beauty of life: light, 
the enemy of prison; color, shunned by 
gloomy tyrants; and that mental free- 
dom which allows a different hierarchy 
of plastic values from that set down by 
conventional conformity.” 

Briefly, then, what is this new move- 
ment about? 

By 1940 there were four major move- 
ments in French painting: the Fauves, 
preoccupied with color; the Cubists, 


grappling with problems of form and 


space; the Expressionists, who stressed 


the inner world of feeling and imagina- 
tion; and the Surrealists, who also, 


though in a different way, discredited 


ordinary reality. From the Fauves the 
“Synthesizers” have learned to use col- 
ors just as they come out of the tubes; 
from the Cubists, to discard such tradi- 
tional devices as perspective, chiaro- 
scuro, and modeling; from the Expres- 


sionists, to indulge in spontaneous 
distortions and exaggerations; from the 
Surrealists, to consider the dream part 
and parcel of reality. 

They might not, perhaps, have been 
able to achieve their goal, had they not 
been helped by the rediscovery, around 
1940, of Romanesque painting. It came 
to their aid, just as Japanese and Negro 
art had been stimulating influences on 
the Impressionists and the Cubists, re- 
spectively. This time, there was also a 
patriotic feeling involved, a feeling of 
pride in the accomplishments of La 
Belle France which no Boche could take 
away. 

Romanesque art, as exemplified in the 
glory of medieval frescoes and illuminat- 
ed manuscripts, allowed the “Synthesiz- 
ers” of the 1940’s to consider the limits 
imposed by two-dimensionality not as a 
burden, but an advantage. It was those 
old masters, often anonymous, who 
taught them to make full use of tension 
created by the juxtaposition of intense 
colors; to consider a line not an 
arbitrary flourish but the essential de- 
termination of color values; and to treat 
light as something inherent in the colors 
themselves rather than the chance prod- 
uct of a ray of sunshine. 

The most striking feature of this 
school, the one by which its works can 
be recognized at once, is its fascination 
with colors: the strong yellow of lemons, 
the sensuous red of oranges, the lush 
hues of evergreen shrubs. These men 
are veritable color maniacs who, for the 
past decade, have been emptying lustily 
and, one might say, optimistically, their 
tubes upon a_ grayish world, ovet- 
shadowed by the fear of war and revolu- 
tion, concentration camps, and starva- 
tion amidst plenty. 

In their infatuation with color, these 
twelve (and whatever followers they 
have) are very much alike. As far as 
they are concerned, color, with its con- 
trasts, must translate form. They differ 
in the degree in which they take their 
cues from nature. Bazaine, Estéves, 
Manessier, and Singier are more “ab- 
stract,” and Fougeron.* Gischia, Pig- 


non, Tailleux and Tal Coat more 


*In recent creations, Fougeron haa abar 
doned abstraction so entirely as to come danyer- 
ously close to old-fashioned Realizsm—the melo 


dramatic art of political posters! 





“representational.” Yet all of them 
know that, as André Malraux put it, art 
is “a world that cannot he reduced te 
reality.” Altogether, their work is linked 
to reality, that is to say, they take na- 
ture as a point of departure in order 
to create a still higher, and more ab- 
solute, reality—that of art. Whatever 
their differences, they are likely to agree 
with Gischia who has formulated their 
stand as follows: 

“For us, there is no desire to repudiate 
reality, but on the contrary to re-create 
it, to re-think it through [and beginning 
with ] 


reach, by means proper to our art (line, 


plasticity. In other words, to 


form, color) the very essence of reality, 
to substitute for the imitation of reality 
an imagined reality which has all the 
verisimilitude, all the authenticity, all 
the evidence of an unquestionable fact 
of nature.” 

This creed has been expressed more 
thoroughly by Bazaine who is not only 
an artist, but also an eloquent critic: 

“In an attempt to give a more pro- 
found truth to reality, we aim at portray- 
ing the image of a recorded sensation 
rather than that of a vision as merely 
seen. We seek to go beyond and not 
outside of, appearance of things. Thus it 


is not our intention simply to record a 


sensation as did the Impressionists, for, 
apart from the sensation itself, there is 
the ‘architecture,’ the ‘existence,’ of the 
object to be reckoned with. In a sense, 
we are tackling the same problems as 
the creators of Cubism and so we have 


found ourselves back again at the same 


starting point as the Cubists and the 


Fauves. Now, however, we are attempt- 
ing to fuse them together.” 

It is impossible to foretell whether 
or not “Irrealisme” (or whatever will 
be the group’s definite label) will some 
day figure in the histories of art as one 
of the great twentieth-century move- 
ments. This much can be said, however, 
even in the early stages: these twelve 
vanguardists helped France, and thus 
Europe, in a critical moment to retain 


Unlike other 


young men, who are anxious to kill 


its faith in existence. 


their fathers, as it were, they were not 
so brazen as to overthrow their elders, 
but chose the arduous task of disciple- 
ship in an effort to evolve their own 
language. They put up a dam to a re- 
turn of academic realism, with its mean- 
ingless reproduction of natural objects, 
at a time when Hitler’s prejudices 
threatened to become the aesthetic laws 
of Europe. And last but not least, they 


have rediscovered the primacy of color 





“When means become so refined, 
distilled and extenuated that their 
expressive power exhausts itself, 
one must go back to the essential 
principles which formed the human 
language. These are the principles 
which push upward, which recap- 
ture life and give us life. Pictures 
which are refinements, subtle deg- 
radations, delicacies without ener- 
gy, need the beautiful blues, the 
beautiful reds, the beautiful yellows, 
the materiais which stir man’s basic 


sensuality.” —HENRI MATISSE 


as an instrument of expression. At the 
Blackshirts and Brownshirts they flung 
their joyous colors, if only to prove to 
the world and to themselves that, if 
there was to be victory, it would be won 
by Life, not Death. 

We do not know whether these artists 
will be able to extend their school from 
a purely French affair to a world-wide 
movement, nor can it be predicted, at 
this stage, which of the artists in the 
group is going to outdistance his col 
leagues. Matisse has warned us against 
hasty prognoses: “How many artists 
must fall by the wayside for the one 


that comes through!” 


Whitney Museum of American Art 


“The Open Window,” by Francis Tailleux, stresses optimism of the modern group who insisted that victory would be won by 
Life, not Death. Right, Edouard Pignon’s “Catalane,” subjective in concept and midway between abstract and realist art. 





DIAMONDS on her head, wife of a 
laborer does the heavy transportation 
work at diamond mine, Koutouka, Africa. 


aw Materials: 
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ryuuose disciples of drawbridge de unconnected with the palpitant eager- military self-sufficiency which in turn 
| mocracy, the hard-shell isolation ness now being displayed by US Com- depends upon economic self-sufficiency. 
ists, are still with us and very articulate munist party members in supporting The American people lack both—not 
They continue to insist that US mili all isolationist candidates for public because of any act of will, or con- 
tary defenses should, in effect, stop office. scious choice, but simply because 
it the water's edge, and take the form The error of the isolationist faction of the capricious way nature has flung 
of a Fortress America. lf such views is not its desire to maintain the US around the globe those raw materials 
were to prevail, they would——perhaps as an aloof arsenal island in a world which, today more than ever, are the 
more effectively than anything else sea of troubles. This is understandable, hormones in the modern industrial 
insure communist conquest of other free even if only as a variant of infantile body. 

nations, one by one, leaving the US fantasy. Rather tne error is to be found All ‘oo frequently this point tends 
to stand alone against a last assault in the assumption that any highly to be obscured by the miracles casually 
Certainly this consideration is not industrialized country can today achieve and daily passed by the American econ- 
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omy which with 6 per cent of the 
earth’s surface, and 7 per cent of its 
population, produces 50 per cent of 
its wealth. However, the more it pio- 
neers in science and invention, the more 
it applies laboratory findings to the 
floor, whether to 


bank or 


it has to be nourished with raw ma- 


factory process a 


piggy a propeller, the more 
terials from beyond its own borders. 
Out of thirty-eight basic minerals and 
metals the US is self-sufficient in only 
nine. 

(In this article the term raw ma- 
terials is applied to minerals and metals 
for industrial use, but does not  in- 
clude such agricultural products as 
food-stuffs fats. rubber. cotton, wool, 
leather, wood pulp, ete.) 

What this means in terms both of geo- 
politics and the business index is illus- 
trated by the case of steel. Whether 
in war or peace or days of uneasy truce, 
the backbone of any technologically 
advanced society is steel for refriger- 
radar 


ators or equipment, television 


sets or tanks, cars, cruisers or cy- 
clotrons. For its steel-making, the US 
has boundless reserves of high-grade 
coking coal for blast furnaces. But 
it is no longer quite as fortunate in 
its iron ore. 

Mesabi 


The famous Range, for 


generations the open-pit (close-to-the- 


surface) storehouse of this metal is 
now largely depleted. To an ever-in- 
creasing exteni, other veins—-more cost- 
ly to work since they are further un- 
derground—must be mined, both at 
home and abroad. Moreover, while in 
1940 the US had to import only 3 
per cent of its iron ore, it now has to 
get 9 per cent from overseas, a warn- 
ing that some US resources, until re- 
cently regarded as limitless, are really 
exhaustible. 

But it is in such other metals as 
manganese, chromite and tungsten, all 
vital to modern steel production, that 
the US is emphatically a “have-not” 
nation. It takes 14 pounds of manganese 
to turn out a ton of steel ingots, re- 
move impurities of sulphur and oxy- 
gen, and impart tensile toughness. Cur- 
rently, the US has to import about 
93 per cent of its manganese, for which 
there is no substitute, or about 1.5 
million tons a year. As late as June 
1948, the US was filling about 35 per 
cent of its manganese needs from Russia 
which has it and to spare: but heighten 
ing cold war tension has all but turned 
off the tap. To compensate for this 
loss, the US has to look to India. the 
Africa and the Gold 


Coast and to search for other sources. 


Union of South 


by HERBERT HARRIS 


In their global planning, the Western democracies, especially 


the US, are facing a new peril: their manufacturing capacity 


continues to outrun the supply of crucial metals and minerals 


BOWLER - hatted 
provide power for tin cars, 


Milluni Andes. 


women 


mine in 


Almost identical is the story of chro- 
mite (the ore from which chromium 
is extracted), Again the US has prae- 
tically none, having to import some 
98 per cent; again Russia has most 
of it and is not showing a marked 
enthusiasm about letting it go. Yet 
chromite is indispensable to heat-re 
sistant alloys for jet engines, guided 
missiles, atomic weapons, as well as 
being extremely useful in metal plating 
and leather tanning operations and in 
certain pigments. To keep its chromite 
sights up, the US is counting heavily 
on Turkey, Cuba, the Philippines, 
Northern Rhodesia, and is scefatching 
around elsewhere in Africa. 

Even more important in its industrial 
repercussions is tungsten, 20 per cent 
of which can be furnished from do- 
mestic deposits. But the remaining 80 
per cent has to be shipped in from 
other 


Portugal, Australia, Peru’ and 


places ever since, some 22 months ago, 
Stalin made up Mao's mind that the 
Chinese supply, most copious in the 
world, should be devoted to the dove 
that goes hoom. The machine tool 
industry in the US and everywhere 
else depends decisively upon the in 
fashioned 


Without 


them, it would be almost impossible to 


durated high-speed cutters 


from tungsten-steel alloys. 
create jigs, fixtures and dies of civilian 
and defense manufacturing; then, too, 
tungsten is crucial to artillery barrels 
and 19,000 other military items. 

The shift in the US purchasing pat- 
tern for manganese, chromite and tung- 
sten merely dramatizes its reliance upon 
foreign suppliers. Moreover, what these 
three substances are to steel, another 
twenty-six metals and minerals are 
to other key sectors of the US economy. 


The aviation industry would not 
exist without planes sheathed in alumi- 
num formed from bauxite ore—some 
60 per cent of it now coming from 
France, Surinam and British Guiana. 
There would be neither an electrical 
nor telephone industry without copper 
40 per cent of it 
now transported from South Africa, 


Chile, Canada. The list could be al- 


for wires and cables 


most endlessly prolonged. 

If, therefore, the isolationists want 
to prove their argument, they should 
have had the perspicacity to arrange 
for a concentration of industrial raw 
materials along. strictly nationalistic 
lines, smack within US boundaries. 

However, it is not only the isolation- 
ists who have failed to pay enough 


attention to raw materials as forces 
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that do much to shape the aims. and 
set the limits, for economic, political and 
military action. Many internationally 
minded business and government Jead- 
ers, for example, have been so 
engrossed in tackling short term short- 
ages, caused by rearmament and 
stockpiling, that they have neglected a 
long term phenomenon which the pres- 
ent emergency has kleig-lighted and 
moved to the center of the stage. It 
is that the West’s ability to produce 
finished goods has become roughly 
one-third greater than its ability to 
acquire the necessary raw materials 
Since the century's turn, manufactur- 
ing capacity has increased six times 
but the production of raw materials 
has increased only four times. From 
1908 to 1937, this lag was gradual. 
uneven, virtually unnoticed. But dur- 
ing the past 14 years it has been ac 


celerating at an ever-quickening pace. 


A Significant Gap 


Since 1938, for example, annual 


output of raw materials has gone up 
34 per cent in response to the forced 
drafts of World War II, the reconstrue- 
tion and replenishment of its after- 
math, and today’s defense programs. 
But the demand for raw materials has 
gone up by more than 60 per cent 
and is still rising. 

This gap is more perilous than any 
dollar gap to the industrial civilization 
of the West, with its intricate and 
interdependent mechanization. Meas 
ures to conserve raw materials can 
only arrest, but hardly stop, the drain 
on inadequate supply. Furthermore, the 
quest for plastic or ersatz substitutes 
for everything from antimony to zinc 
is costly, uncertain, and to date has 
yielded dubious results, despite the 
pervasive and almost primitive faith 
in what industrial chemistry can ac- 
complish, on order, with the retort as 
magician’s wand, 

Nevertheless, only a vanguard mi- 
nority of the West's industrialists and 
statesmen has seemingly grasped, as 
yet, the implications of this overall 
raw materials deficiency. But if it is 
allowed to persist, it can undermine 
the entire structure of the free world 
economy. To be sure, the International 
Materials Conference has taken con- 
structive steps to divide, on a fair basis, 
the available amounts among the com- 
munity of free peoples. In the final 
analysis, no such procedure can suffice; 


at best it becomes the equitable sharing 
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of searcity. The question for tomorrow 
and the day after is less that of 
judiciously allocating a dwindling 
quantity, and more that of enormously 
enlarging its size. Only thus will it 
be possible to restore and to maintain 
a workable balance between raw ma 
terials supply and manufacturing 
demand. In this connection, some ac- 
tivity of indirect benefit is, of course, 
already going forward. The Eca and 
its successor the MSA (Mutual Security 
Agency) will have spent by the end 
of 1952 some $125 million to develop 
new raw materials sources among the 
Marshall Plan countries and their over- 
seas dependencies. At the moment, the 
MSA is working with Denmark to ex- 
plore promising lead deposits in Green 
land; with Turkey to improve chrome 
mines; with France to prospect the 
Sahara Desert and the Atlas Mountains 
for lead, zinc and copper, and to lift 
nickel production in New Caledonia: 
with Italy to complete at Nossa the 
construction of an electrolytic plant for 
high-grade sulphuric acid: with Bel- 
gium to build a network of roads out 
of the Middle Congo with its invaluable 
uranium, industrial diamonds, cobalt, 
and the like. It is working with the 
United Kingdom to quicken geological 
and topographical surveys for bauxite, 
tin, iron, mica, tungsten, soda, colum- 
bite, kyanite and tantulum in Nigeria 
Sierra 


Leone, Uganda, Kenya, Tan- 


ganyika and Borneo. 


Hunt for Mineral Treasure 


Inside the US, the Interior Depart- 
ment, through the Bureau of Mines, 
the Geological Survey and the Defense 
Minerals 


ahead with scientific and economic 


Administration is pushing 
investigations to reassess current raw 
material reserves, uncover new deposits, 
find substitutes, assist private firms to 
pursue explorations and to enlarge 
output by means of loans and_ pur- 
chase contracts. 

Yet all this activity, whether at 
home or abroad, marks only the _ be- 
ginning of what sooner or later must 
be done not only in Europe and Africa 
and the US but also the Middle East 
and Latin America and free Asia. 
Otherwise, the growing gap between 
raw materials and fabrication will 
never be narrowed, let alone closed, and 
the resulting disequilibrium will con- 
tinue to disrupt world trade. 

To overcome the present imbalance 


many observers believe that the estab- 


lishment of a Free World Raw Ma- 
terials Development and Price Board 
is long overdue. Membership would be 
open to the components of NATO and 
their territories, the British Common- 
wealth, Israel and the Arab League, 
the Latin American republics, In- 
donesia, Thailand, Japan, the Philip- 
pines, and Indochina. 

The Board’s first function would be 
to expand massively in scope and speed 
the facilities to locate, produce trans- 
port, especially from underdeveloped 
or partially developed areas, the raw 
materials required for the military and 


economic security of the free world. 


It would regard all affiliates as partners 


in a common venture, mutually im- 
perative and beneficial. It would avoid 
as the plague any residual hint of 
imperialism or colonialism of the 
white-man’s-burden variety. It would 
help an underdeveloped country to 
raise living standards, not just by in- 
creasing its production of raw ma- 
terials, but rather by invoking this 
very process to enable it to diversify 
its economic life by broadening the 
base of its industrialization. 

The board 


credits, to be genuinely effective, have 


would perceive that 
to be accompanied by equitable access 
to heavy machinery for drilling and 
dredging, as well as by engineering 
talent. It would recognize that the high 
point of the preparedness emergency 
will pass some day, but that the need 
for raw materials to support a dynamic 
expanding economy, within each na- 
tion of the free world, will remain 
quite as urgent as ever. It would there- 
fore encourage long term investments 
to ensure to the free world’s industries 
an amplitude of raw materials. Such 
investments could be made by the 
World Bank, by national governments, 
by private corporations and_ financial 
houses, each with its appropriate in- 
centives and tasks within a grand de- 
sign. These funds could provide not 
only the equipment but also the ancil- 
lary highways and railways, ports and 
harbors: the medical care and hous- 
ing; the labor training and the man- 
agement skills that are mandatory to 
release the staggering immensity of 
resources that are now untapped. 

At the moment the advantages of 
such a Board, or at least of such a 
policy for the West would seem to be 
doubly clear. For the USSR is engaged 
in a relentless drive to scoop an ever- 
vaster profusion of raw materials into 
(Continued on page 46) 





The 
orld’s Best 


nvestment 


By WILLIAM V. REED 


Me of the people reading this 
i article belong to a small, privi- 


leged minority. They live in comfortable, 
if not luxurious, homes. In contrast. 
untold millions of men and women 
around the world are born to a heritage 
of squalor and filth, dwelling as they 
do in unspeakable slums, miserable huts 
or makeshift shanties and shacks. 

An estimated twenty-five million 
families exist in these conditions in 
Latin America. In Asia, according to 
reports received by a United Nations 
mission, 100 to 150 million families are 
crowded together in unsanitary. sub- 
standard quarters, many at a rate of 
two or more families per room, Even 
the simplest arrangements for storing 
food, washing clothes and dishes, and 
bathing are unheard-of luxuries. Ani- 
mals and humans are often housed to- 
gether in Biblical simplicity but also in 
unimaginable dirt and stench. 

Slums are hardly newsworthy. They 
have existed ever since the first city was 
built. But the slum has recently shown a 
terrifying, cancerous tendency of grow- 
ing all over human societies. In the last 
decade a_ technical revolution has 
brought a world-wide wave of indus- 
trialization. And like a persistent para- 
site, the old nineteenth-century pattern 
of slums has followed right along with 


the new, shiny factories. 


Nineteenth-century — industrialization 
created the miserable slums of European 
cities. Perhaps no one was to blame. 
The cities mushroomed with mechaniza- 
tion and the growth of factories, and 
suddenly the closely packed slum build 
ings were there, solid in’ brick and 
stone, shameful in their lack of sanitary 
facilities, fresh air, and garden space 
These are the slums that Europe has 
struggled to eradicate for sixty years, 
with but partial success. 

The US has provided much of the 
stimulus for the present wave of in- 
dustrialization. We have supplied the 
engineering and managerial skill, and 
the capital. But we have failed to recog- 
nize its nearly fatal side-effects. 

Ihe disease we have thus helped 
spread has been heightened immeasura- 
bly by the surge of nationalism that has 
swept ihe world and dislocated whole 
populations. The refugee problems of 
India and Pakistan are spectacular re- 
sults of mass migration. Thirteen mil- 
lion people crossed the borders of these 
countries as a result of the partition. 
Most of them migrated to the cities. 
Calcutta, with a population of 2% mil- 
lion in 1945, has nearly 5 million today 
of which some 2 million are refugees 
who have entered the city since 1947, 
And Calcutta has no plan for develop- 


ment and no control over this vast in- 


True to its editorial purpose, 


-UNWorld presents here an 


important suggestion for in- 


ternational action. Its aim: 


eradication of one of the 


world’s shameful ills, the 


squalid housing conditions 


endured by too many millions 


vasion. In West Pakistan, Karachi has 
quadrupled its population in ten years, 
from 300,000 in 1940 te 1,200,000 today. 

We Americans cannot consider our- 
selves ambassadors of progress if, when 
we lend technical and financial assist- 
ance to establish industries, we blindly 
permit industrial workers to live like 
When we 


spawning ground for communism, we 


animals. vurselves create a 


must not be surprised that it develops. 
More 


in the world must be commensurate not 


importantly. our responsibility 
only with our material resources, but 
with our spiritual resources as well. 
Our technological assistance must be 
fired with a humanitarian zeal. 

How can money be made available 
to house millions of families desperate- 
ly in need of homes? We have found 
ways to finance the development of elec- 
tric power throughout the world. We 
have developed highways and improved 
facilities for transportation and com- 
munication. Billions of dollars have 
been invested in engineering projects. 
Perhaps such tremendous accomplish- 
ments can give us a clue in regard to 
the housing problem. 

To start the flow of money for these 
projects, it was found necessary to 
guarantee that the capital would be re- 
paid. Methods of guaranteeing capital 


repayment have undergone extensive 





development in our generation. As a 
rule, government is the agent which 
supplies the guaranty. 

The pattern of work of the Interna 
tional Bank is a perfect example of 
extension of credit through government 
guarantee. Its program is the essence 
of dynamic use of money and credit. 
Money, too long associated with a privi- 
leged class, has become the standard 
bearer of democratic action. Bonds form 
the heart of the Bank’s operations. It 
was not planned tiat money subscribed 
by member governments should com- 
prise the Bank’s loan funds. Rather, it 
was intended that such money should 
come from private sources such as in- 
surance companies, savings banks, 
trusts, and estates in the form of bond 
issues. Money subscribed by member 
governments serves mainly to back up 
loans, or guarantee them against de- 
fault. 

Through its management and super- 
vision of loans, and through the guaran- 
tees by its member governments, the 
Bank furnishes a method of minimizing 
the risks of international investment. It 
thus serves to make private funds avail- 
able for reconstruction and development. 

In another important respect, the 
Bank has overcome a very sizable bar- 
rier to productive investment in under- 
developed countries: the fear of 
economic and political imperialism that 
Indo- 


nesians, Burmese, Ceylonese, Indians— 


dominates excolonial peoples. 
all of them exhibit distaste for private 
investment from abroad, distrusting the 
possibility of Western control it sug- 
gests to their minds in the light of un- 
happy past experiences. But the World 
Bank, an 


body, dispels much if not all of this 


impersonal, supernational 
antagonism for Western investment. 
The International Bank is a leading 
force in world reconstruction and de- 
velopment. As of June 30, 1951, loans 
well in excess of $1 billion have been 
granted for projects such as agricultural 
machinery, equipment for steel mills, 
purchase of shipping equipment, and 
so forth. The problem is to extend its 
pattern of operation into fields more 
closely associated with people and their 
immediate needs, 4 World Housing 
Bank is needed to finance the building 
of new homes throughout the world. 
Government guarantee to stimulate 
housing construction has already proved 
itself on a national scale. Sovereign 
powers, states and municipalities have 
for years obtained money for this pur- 


pose by selling bonds guaranteed by 
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EL SILENCIO in Caracas, Venezuela, built on city’s worst 
slum site. Such housing projects are too pitifully few 


their own faith and credit and taxing 
power. In this way they have obtained 
money for housing projects that would 
otherwise have waited for years. 

Prior to World War Il both the cen- 
tral and municipal governments in 
Germany extended long-term loans at 
low interest rates or guaranteed loans 
from private sources to help housing 
societies build low-rent housing. Danish 
cities followed a similar pattern, guaran- 
teeing a third mortgage for cooperative 
or limited-dividend housing companies. 
The Peruvian government guarantees 
bonds purchased by cities for low-cost 
housing construction. 

In the US the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration has done a superb job of 
obtaining private loans. Of all privately 
built housing in the US since its estab- 
lishment, the FHA has assisted in the 
financing of nearly 32 per cent—2.7 mil 
lion homes. The rHa has been able to 
induce banks and lending institutions to 
loan more than $22.7 billion for housing. 


And losses in this vast program between 
a 


1934 and 1950 amounted to an infini- 
tesimal .02 per cent. 

Why has not such an eminently work- 
able method been adopted more ex- 
tensively in Asia and Latin America? 
Simple because the element of stable 
credit has been missing. We must find 
a way to finance housing that over- 


comes local barriers. 


The World Bank was designed to ex 
tend the principle of government guaran- 
tee into the international sphere and thus 
provide an atmosphere of stability and 
economic security necessary to health 
ful investment. A World Housing Bank, 
patterned on the same lines, could do 
the same for housing investment. 

For example, a South American 
country. having analyzed its housing 
needs, wishes to start a ten-year pro- 
gram involving the construction of 
20,000 homes per year. It prepares an 
application to the World Housing Bank, 
estimating that the program will require 
the equivalent of $60 million a year. 

The Bank’s engineering and planning 
staffs determine that the program is 
correctly fitted to the country’s needs 
and economic stability and that it will 
not be inflationary. It agrees to the 
necessary loans under conditions that 
include the country’s guarantee, the 
establishment of proper standards of op- 
eration, and local facilities satisfactory 
for inspection and servicing the loan. 

The credit becomes a revolving fund 
because the stature of the Bank permits 
the sale of its bonds to private investors. 
These bonds are guaranteed jointly by 
the governments that are members of 
the Bank and by the Bank itself. Thus 
private money is attracted to the housing 
field for investment. 


The types of housing programs the 





.. . for still-homeless millions such as these Arab refugees, 
or the Liberian miner (right), whose only roof is the sky. 


Housing Bank would guarantee would 
depend on the particular needs of the 
country concerned. In one country, loans 
might be made to a public authority for 
basic sanitary installations and for ma- 
“self-help” 


prospective occupants build themselves 


terials for houses which 
and pay for on a long-term basis. If 
loans were made to house families who 
couldn't pay the full cost, the Bank 
would require an agreement with the 
country to cover the extra cost. 

Such “self-help” houses have raised 
living standards in many parts of the 
world. A UN report describes a village 
program in Hyderabad, India, where 
barrel-vaulted houses with roofs of 
homemade “flower-pot” tiles and mud- 
brick walls are being built. Even with 
hired labor the cost is only $210 for two 
high- 


represent 


rooms, a latrine, shower, and 
walled courtyard—-and they 
a vast step forward for those who in- 
habit them. 

In another country, a loan made by 
a private bank might be guaranteed by 
the World Housing Bank for construc- 
tion of moderate or low-rental private 
housing. There is tremendous need for 
a World Housing Bank in this field 
While studying the problem in Brazil 
last winter, the writer discovered houses 
being priced at more than twice the 
actual cost of construction. High in- 


terest rates, transfer fees, discounts on 


mortgage, combined with excessive land 
cost, boosted the sales price of these 
houses out of range of the people who 
needed them most. All these excessive 
charges stem from a basic lack of stable 
credit, a situation which tends to elimi 
nate competition for financing and per- 
mits the lender to dictate his own terms. 

As a pattern of operation, each mem- 
ber country of the World Housing Bank 
would be asked to subscribe to the basic 
Bank, 


which might be $20 million. Twenty 


capitalization of the Housing 
per cent of the subscription would be 
paid in cash or the equivalent while 
the remaining eighty per cent could be 
called for whenever needed. This is the 
practice of the present International 
Bank, and it provides great protection 
for holders of the Bank’s bonds. In ad 
dition, the member country would agree 
to guarantee the direct housing loans or 
the private loans which the Bank guaran- 
tees. Thus the Bank would have initial 
capital to loan (mainly for pilot projects 
to demonstrate the soundness of its op- 
erations) and, by virtue of its double- 
barreled guarantee and tax exemption 
of its bonds, attract loans. 

Private money, insurance, social 
security, and other types of employee 
Bank a 


safe and profitable medium of invest 


benefit funds would find the 


ment. For example. a World Housing 


sank would provide the security of in- 


vestment for such an organization as 


Cuba's Caja de Retire Azucarero (Sugar 


Workers’ Retirement Fund), which has 


more than 300,000 members and assets 
of nearly 60,000,000 pesos. These funds 
are stymied at the moment for lack of 
secure areas of investment, while a large, 
low-cost housing program is badly need- 
ed in Cuba. 

The accomplishments of such a Bank 
would be dramatic. On a world scale, 
it would: 

1. Establish a 


housing credit. 
) 


uniform basis for 
Set standards of design, construc- 
tion and sanitation related to local cus 
toms and requirements. 

3. End the crushing burden of high 
interest and amortization payments for 
housing for low-income families. 

1. Operate, through the sale of bonds, 
as a revolving tund for housing construc 
tion, 

5. Promote the development and ex- 
change of technical ideas. 

6. Stimulate the development of a 
sound global construction industry. 

Industrialization, tremendous popula 
tion increases, and the dislocations of 
World War Il have made housing a 
hopeless situation for millions. The 
solution is at hand, and must be em 
ployed. We cannot expect peace in a 
world where a terrifying proportion of 


human beings are imprisoned in squalor. 
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Hitler’s 
Hidden Treasure 


Mysterious visitors loot secret gold hoards in the Austrian 


Alps, but their adventures have a sinister political significance. 


QO’ a moonless October night last 
year, the villagers of Old Aussee, 
Austria, were torn out of their sleep 
by rifle fire in the surrounding hills. 
For five minutes, salvos of shots echoed 
back from the seven corners of the 
Toten Mountains, and then there was 
silence again. The next morning, gen- 
darmes traced the incident to a wooded 
slope in the vicinity. There they found 
a five-foot hole in the ground and, be- 
side it, three spades and an empty steel 
box. Blood was spattered all over the 
place. Evidently, a person had been 
wounded and removed together with 
the contents of the case. 

“Another one of those crazy pilfer- 
ers,” the police examiner said in a 
routine manner. “When on earth are 
these people going to get wise and stay 
away from this area?” 

He was referring to the steady stream 
of gold-diggers who have been invading 
the region around Old Aussee for the 
past two years. At first they used to 
come in broad daylight and often dis 
covered small caches of bullion. But 
on the Aussee-Salzburg road they would 
run into police patrols who seized 
over 120 kilograms of this gold within 
six months. So most of the amateurs are 
now operating by night with the aid of 
mine detectors, even though they are 
risking their lives in the process. For 
the district is teeming with ex-storm- 
troopers who consider the treasure 


troves as “party property” and try to 
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ward off intruders by all means, in- 
cluding homicide. 

The US Counterintelligence Corps 
got its first inkling of this clandestine 
Klondike as far back as 1946. One day 
in May of that year, Baron Hellmut von 
Hummel, a former aide of Nazi leader 
Martin Bormann, was arrested as he 
tried to deposit a chest full of gold 
coins in the Archbishop's Palace at 
Salzburg. It was found out that he had 
previously placed another such box in 
the cellar of a building in Zell-am-See. 
The contents of both cases were valued 
at five million dollars. Baron von Hum- 
mel confessed to Professor Walter Horn 
of Berkeley, Cal., then a US Military 
Government art expert, that he had re- 
moved the cases from a salt mine in the 
neighborhood of Old Aussee. 

Soon, more such incidents followed. 
A stash of gold was found walled in 
under the balcony of a hotel in Bad 
Gastein, the famous watering resort. 
One night, the roof of a house fell in 
at the little village of Koefels in Tyrol; 
all the bricks turned out to be of pure 
gold. On a hot morning in June 1950, 
a convoy of cars and trucks filled with 
diving instruments arrived on the shore 
of Grund] Lake at Old Aussee, Its pas- 
sengers went out in boats and quietly 
began searching the bottom waters. 
When local cops inquired about their 
business, they said they were engineers 
from the French headquarters in Inns- 
bruck. They hauled twelve heavy metal 
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cases out of the lake, loaded them on 
their trucks and drove away. Later it 
was discovered that they hadn't been 
French at all, and to this day only they 
know what the stolen cases contained. 

Annoyed by all these goings-on, Al- 
lied and Austrian authorities doubled 
their efforts to solve the Old Aussee gold 
mystery. They put the case into the 
hands of Hofrat Franz Rupertsberger, 
chief of the Security Department, Upper 
Austria in Linz, and, as his officers 
were thoroughly familiar with local 
customs and residents, they have now 
managed to piece together the whole 
fantastic story of Hitler’s hidden mil- 
lions. It all started in the last days of 
April 1945 when countless Gestapo big- 
wigs carried out a “tactical withdrawal” 
to the Alpine redoubt. Many of them 
brought their working capital along— 
usually cases packed with ingots, jewel- 
ry, foreign currency, and other valua- 
bles. All these riches vere turned over 
to a special commando at Villa Keri in 
Old Aussee who had orders to bury 
them in safe mountain places. Various 
designs for new weapons as well as 
chemical formulas and industrial patents 
were also stored away. The idea was 
even then to prepare the ground for 
the Fourth Reich and to get through the 
painful interval with the maximum of 
comfort. 

The treasures were buried under the 
direction of SS Generals Stefan Froeh- 


lich and Arthur Scheidler, who con- 














OLD AUSSEE, basking in its sunlit valley, is the latest goldrush scene, with Nazi treasure buried all over its backyards and woods. 


scientiously drew up receipts for each 5 boxes full of diamonds and other Yugoslavia, as well as the “special 


of the funds surrendered. Some of these precious stones; action fund” of Otto Skorzeny. notori- 
receipts were later secured by the stamp collection belonging to Kal- ous kidnaper of Mussolini. 
Austrian police and gave an idea of tenbrunner and valued at $114 Official estimates put the total worth 
the tremendous assets involved. Just million. of these deposits at between 40 and 50 
one fund administered by SS. chief On May 2, 1945, the so-called “Gold million dollars. In addition. the Ges- 
Ernst Kaltenbrunner, consisted of: Transport Eichmann” arrived in Old tapo brought 300 kilograms of narcotics 
Aussee-—-22 cases of gold teeth “col to the hideaway, including 70 kilo- 
50 kilograms of gold bullion; lected” by death-camp chief Adolf grams of heroin which had belonged to 
50 cases of gold and high-carat gold Eichmann, who had been responsible for the Slovakian puppet government. The 
abject (40 to 50 kes. per case): the gassing of whole populations. commando also received an entire train- 
Among other hoards hidden in the re- load of Persian rugs. French Gobelins, 
$2 million in banknotes; doubt were the cashboxes of German and other rare art objects left behind 


2 million Swiss francs; secret agents in Rumania, Albania, and by German G-2 chief Wilhelm Canaris, 
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who was killed by Hitler after the 
abortive putsch of July 20, 1944. 

What has happened to all tha* hid- 
den wealth? 

In the first place, most of the per- 
sons connected with its salvage are to- 
day living in comparative luxury, Even 
the family of mass murderer Eichmann 
runs a wholesale electric-supply busi- 
ness in Linz that has branch offices all 
over Western Austria. Furthermore, the 
wives and daughters of such major war 
criminals as Hans Frank, the “Butcher 
of Poland,” Baldur von Schirach, and 
Field Marshal Wilhelm Keitel have 
been ladies of leisure in the Bavarian 
resort of Neuhaus for the past six years. 
Hundreds of less prominent Nazi 
families have managed to maintain the 
highest living standards without being 
able to explain the source of their af- 
fluence to income tax inspectors. And 
the state, glad to be relieved of their 
care, didn’t press embarrassing inquiries. 

According to the police, the hidden 
resources were also used to whisk away 
political offenders who could render 
valuable services abroad. 

“In the beginning, these escapes were 
financed with the foreign money stored 
away around Old Aussee,” Dr. Ruperts 
berger said. “Later on, gold bars and 
jewels were taken out of the mountain 
caches and offered for sale on the black 
market. We were able to intercept some 
of these items such as various pieces of 
jewelry belonging to the Rothschild 
family. They could be identified with 
the aid of photographs supplied from 
Paris. But most of the stuff fell into the 
hands of international operators who 
would pay regular visits to Salzburg and 
Bregenz and buy up the loot for 
dollars and Swiss francs.” 

The Nazi outlaws, their purses fresh- 
ly lined, would cross from Bavaria into 
Austria at such badly guarded border 
Hallein, Mittenwald, or 
Schaerding. Once in Tyrol, they were 


points as 


given false papers and the choice of 
two escape routes. One of these led via 
Bregenz and St. Gall to Geneva and 
frorn there by plane to the Middle East. 
This route was used by the notorious 
Eichmann and such other criminals as 
SS Brigadiers Dr. Hans Hirlewanger 
and Friedrich Katzmann, exterminator 
of the Lemberg ghetto. All three belong 
today to the close entourage of Grand 
Mufti Hashi Amin E] Husseini at Villa 
Aida in Cairo. 

The other route, more frequently tak- 
en, went across the Brenner Pass to 
Milan by 


automobile. The Austrian 
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SKORZENY, Mussolini’s kidnapper, tried and acquitted of sending 
US-uniformed Germans into combat; now social lion in Madrid. 


constabulary claims that the fugitives 
would travel in cars with diplomatic li 
cense plates which couldn't be properly 
checked. In Milan, Allied investigators 
found, the new arrivals were welcomed 
by opessa (organization of former SS 
members) and either settled in Italy 
or passed on to the next link in the 
chain. This was an outfit called “Black 
Hunter” that had its headquarters in a 
fashionable Madrid bar. It was directed 
by Countess Helga von Finkenstein, a 
former secretary of the German embas- 
sy. She obtained jobs for many of her 
protégés and supplied others with tick- 
ets and visas for South America. Among 
those taking advantage of these fa- 
ilities was Heinrich Himmler’s nephew 
Harvey (now a business executive in 
Argentina), as well as Otto Skorzeny, 
who, under the pseudonym of Stein- 
berger, has become a lion of Madrid 
society. 

By mid-1949 the “evacuation” pro- 
gram was virtually completed but now 
the refugees began to quarrel among 
themselves. They had succeeded in 
smuggling out almost half of the Old 
Aussee treasures, and there inevitably 


arose differences of opinion as to how 


these funds were to be used. When the 
more enterprising exiles invested part 
of the money in various factories in 
Spain, Brazil, and Argentina, they were 
accused of seeking private profits and 
abandoning the common cause. They 
answered that it would be foolish to 
touch the capital itself and that they 
were merely trying te put it to work 
and create new “positions of strength” 
for a future Nazi revival. So the main 
problem became the collection of regu- 
lar tributes from these operators and 


other Nazi emigrants whose fortunes 


in Spain and Switzerland had escaped 


confiscation after the war. 

In 1950. this task was entrusted to 
an eight-man council, a sort of neo- 
faseist politburo with headquarters in 
Madrid. According to Allied intelligence 
sources, the board was headed by the 
Frenchman Jean André, a former volun- 
teer in the Waffen-SS; other members 
were Leon Degrelle. the Belgian traiter, 
and Skorzeny-Steinberger, who became 
the council’s ambassador-at-large. With 
the money put at their disposal, these 
zealots started swamping Europe and 
South America with an entire new litera 
ture of Nazi tracts. Most of these 





pamphlets spread the legend that the 
Third Reich—like” the 


been “stabbed in the back” by rene- 


second——had 


gades. One leaflet that was distributed 
in hundred thousands of copies con- 
tained the farewell letter General Al- 
fred Jodl had addressed to his wife 
before he was hanged in Niirnberg 
prison. 

At the same time, the Madrid body 
began to organize the first major un 
derground cells in Germany and Austria. 
Working under such code names as 
“PAX,” “Spider,” “Scharnhorst.” and 
“Edelweiss,” these 


groups attracted 


many unemployed army officers and 
former party bigwigs released from in- 
ternment camps. They centered their 
activities on those regions in Bavaria 
and northern Germany which had ab- 
sorbed large numbers of discontented 
refugees from the East. But they care- 
fully avoided all direct contact with 
the overtly right-wing German Party 
and Socialist Reich Party. These parties 
were considered useful as __ political 
barometers and as scarecrows’ diverting 
official attention. Yet the clandestine 
Madrid-sponsored cells had a different 
mission; the systematic reinfiltration of 
important ex-Nazis into industrial and 
governmental key positions, especially 
on the local level. 

Today the Madrid council is already 
exercising an invisible control over many 
aspects of German political life. Allied 
intelligence agencies have no doubt 
that the recent resurgence of national- 
ism in the country has been largely 
fostered by the underground cells. The 
network’s ringleader has been identified 
as a certain Walter Griesmayer, former 
head of the Hitler Youth Ideological 
Training Program. Griesmayer, who is 
suspected of hiding near Munich, now 
has top billing on the Allied wanted list 
but so far all attempts to track him 
down have failed. The council's top 
agent for Austria and Italy, SS General 
Eugen Dollmann, appears equally elu- 
sive. Until a short time ago, this erst- 
while confidant of Martin Bormann op- 
erated out of Lugano, Switzerland, 
under a false name. Then the Swiss 
Federal Police unmasked him but found 
no legal reason for keeping him in 
custody and deported him to Italy where 
he is now going on with his work. 

Thus the treasures of Old Aussee have 
well started to pay dividends, and in- 
ternational police reports show that 
gold continues to flow from there in a 
steady trickle. Only a few weeks ago, 
former. SS chief Emil Vendiger was 


caught trying to slip over the German- 
Dutch border at night with $200,000 in 
greenbacks on his person. Another even 
more drastic case occurred not long 
ago on the Austro-German border near 
Salzburg. The frontier guards were 
tipped off to check a US Army truck 
reentering Germany after having de- 
livered the newspaper Stars & Stripes 
in Salzburg. The truck was driven by 
a couple of Bavarians who made this 
run every day and had been cleared 
for the job. A search of the vehicle un- 
covered four laundrybags full of Nazi 
propaganda material and valuables 
coming right out of the Aussee redoubt. 
As the two couriers admitted, this was 
only one of many such shipments they 
had carried out under cover of the 
American ‘flag. 

The incident showed that the Nazi 
stalwarts have lost none of their old 
cunning and have indeed again become 
“a force seriously to be reckoned with,” 
as US High Commissioner John McCloy 
warned in his latest quarterly report. 
Allies and 


democratic-minded Germans “will have 


In his view, the Western 


to keep the utmost vigilance” if they 
want to prevent these elements from 
rising anew with the aid of the golden 
legacy lett behind by Hitler’s hatchet 
men. 


DUEL-SCARRED Ernst Kaltenbrunner 
sent fabulous trove to Old Aussee; SS 
Chief was sentenced to hang at Niirnberg 
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London.-So well did the oils, water- 
colors, and etchings hung in the air- 
port here sell, the Artists’ Interna- 
tional Association is now planning 
art exhibits for the waiting rooms 
of other English airports. 
* # 

Bogota—A new Colombian law re- 
quires all businesses with capital of 
$320,000 and up to establish primary 
schools for their employes’ children 
if the plant is more than a mile and 
a half from town. And for every 500 
workers, a fellowship in technical 
specialization in a foreign country 
must be set up. 

* * # 
Johannesburg—A farmer accused of 
stealing 100 bottles of cognac ex 
plained that a bit of brandy blended 
with chicken feed induced his 1,100 
hens to lay 9 dozen more eggs per 
day than usual 

* * * 

New York—The Secretariat News re 
ports that the delegates’ dining room 
at the UN is now known as “The 
Delegatessen.” 

» 
Ansbach 


owners in an occupation-policy meet- 


Bavarian — carrier-pigeon 
ing voted against supplying birds for 
Western intelligence service, claim- 
ing the US had not yet paid compen- 
sation for the feathered messengers 
requisitioned at the end of the war. 


Cologne—Investigating police found 
the threatening letters Heinz Jacob- 
sen complained about were notices 
from the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
ordering him to pay up. 

Talissieur This French village of 
350 inhabitants had not one death 
during 1951. but did chalk up 8 
births 


Great Blasket Island—Of the 28 per- 
sons in this Irish community. only 
Georoid Kane, 4, and his parents 
are under 60 years old. (eoroid’s 
only playmates are his two grand- 


fathers. 








This Month’s Books of the 


By ATTICUS 


FP VHERE was a time when April meant 
i] the budding of crocuses. tulips, 
and violets. Today, we are more likely 
to think of 


the enemy may launch his spring of 


April as the time when 


fensive, and so springtime is no longer 
the time for publishers to place first 
emphasis on their volumes of poetry 
More 


matters are their constant preoccupa 


and romantic novels. serious 
tion, and even the promise of balmy 
weather to come has not diverted them 

The four books reviewed this menth 
are serious ones, Geography of Hunger, 
by Josué de Castro, deals with what 
well may be the determining factor 
in the battle for the future of man 
kind. As chairman of the executive 
council of FAQ, Mr. de Castro speaks 
with authority. 

Ven in Business represents one of 
the first objective evaluations of what 


think 


what they are supposed to think, in 


businessmen really instead of 


contrast to the many books written 
on the subject in the past. 

Israel and Argentina. dealt with in 
the last two reviews, while poles apart. 
are at crucial points in their develop 
ment. The first is working toward a 
good start, and the second fighting to 
retain her economic position. Both Mr 
Lehrman’s and Mr. Cowles’ books are 


reasoned reports on their subjects. 


The Geography of Hunger, by Josué de 
Castro. Little, Brown. Boston, 312 pages 
$4.50. 

Did you know that chronic hunger 
has made love India’s national pastime, 
thus swelling its birthrate? Are you 
aware that the melancholy of the 
Mexican, the smooth. feminine com- 
plexion of Chinese men, and all the 
sO-¢ alled 


physical characteristics of 


racial inferiority——including those of 


pygmies—are the direct result of hun- 
ger? 


These are a few of the signatures of 
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hunger on body and soul described by 
Josué de Castro in The Geography of 
Hunger. They form only the alarums and 
excursions which open an intense and 
vivid portrayal of hunger’s vast erosion 
of human wealth—covering more than 
two-thirds of the world’s population 
and of the causes and cures of this uni- 
versal, horrible malady. 

Che author sums up his thesis pithily 
toward the end of the book. “The funda- 
mental truth can no longer be concealed 
from mankind: the world has at its 
disposal enough resources to provide an 
adequate diet for everybody, every 
where, And if many of the guests on this 
earth have not yet been called to the 
table, it is because all known civiliza- 
tions, including our own, have been 
organized on a basis of economic in 
equality.” 

The importance of this statement. of 
course, rests on the interpretation and 
inequality.” 


elaboration of “economic 


For de Castro, it has quite definite 
meanings. Colonial exploitation, with 
its usual one-crop system and resulting 
dietary deficiencies. is one: feudal svs- 
tems of land tenure, another. Also, and, 
one hates to add. inevitably, there is 
lack of collectivism a la Soviet Social- 
ism. 

De Castro is essentially anachro- 
nistic. He belongs to that hopeful group 
of intellectuals of the twenties which 
saw the Russian experiment as a noble 
battle against misery and suffering. Un 
like these, he has not opened his eyes. 
It is significant, for example, that having 
subjected Europe, Asia and America 
to exhaustive scrutiny regarding hunger. 
himself “for 
from even the slightest ex- 
amination of the USSR. No doubt his 


reasons are compelling. but they are 


he excuses compelling 


reasons” 


decidedly not revealed by his weak 


statement, “it is my impression that 
conditions vary a great deal from one 


area (of the USSR) to another. and 


that any attempt at over-all interpreta- 
tion would completely falsify the partic- 
ular reality of each area.” Notwith- 
standing this glaring omission (glaring 
in conjunction with his thesis), de 
Castro can proclaim his faith in “the 
biological and social power of neces- 
sity, which at the most critical moment- 
in history always lead mankind to thx 
ways of survival,” and’can add “Hunger 
itself will be the guiding force. the 
mainspring of a social revelution that 
can gradually draw the world back from 
the abyss which threatens to swallow 
our civilization. 

Nevertheless, this remains a fascinat 
ing, instructive book. The author’s erudi- 
tion is powerful, his style delightful 
his passion useful. A dangerous apathy 
surrounds the world’s massive, degrad- 
ing hunger. The horror of it is that 
there is no horror. De Castro does much 


to instill it. 


Men in Business, edited by William 
Willer. Harvard University Press, Cam 
bridge, 1952. 350 pp. $5 


Businessmen exercise immense pow 
ers in the Western world. Despite the 
continuous and apparently inevitable 
encroachment of government, their man 
ner of exercising authority still deter 
mines the prosperity and vitality of 
society, as can unfortunately be seen in 
the striking difference between the new 
world and the old. A systematic study 
of the behavior of men in business is 
thus long overdue; this book is one of 
the first, hesitating attempts in that di- 
rection. 

Ven in Business does not, however, 
serve the answers to why a businessman 
behaves as he does on a silver platter. 
It sets forth a vague thesis in the intro- 
duction and presents eleven essays on 
particular businessmen that weave 
around that thesis. supposedly to illu- 


minate it. If the reader has extraordi- 





nary cerebral powers he can see the 
light. 

Briefly, the idea is that when J. P. 
Brown, vice president, buys, sells, loans, 
etc.; his action is determined by the 
whole complex of laws, customs, values 
and institutions which form the struc- 
ture of his society. This seems eminently 
true. Yet any science with self-respect 
takes such general truths and reduces 
them to a formula, a formula which 
allows future behavior to be forecast, 
given certain circumstances. 

Because Men in Business makes no 
attempt to do this, its worth is purely 
negative. It shows us that businessmen 
are not motivated merely by the profit 
motive or other economic factors. Aside 
from this, the book is general reading 
material of average interest. 


Israel: The Beginning and Tomorrow, 
by Hal Lehrman, William Sloan Associates, 
Vew York, 358 pages, $3.75. 

Several chapters of this book have 
been published in The Commentary 
during the last few years. They were 
good reading there and are good read- 
ing here, with new material skilfully 
woven into a running narrative. 

Mr. Lehrman is too discriminating a 
person to see only one side of the prob- 
lem. He appears to look upon Israel 
as the promise of a fulfillment rather 
than the final fulfillment of the promise. 
He sees the operation of the unhelpful 
“Vitamin P” (P for Proteksia—pull), 
also of “red tape without socialism” and 
a disturbing brand of “tribal kind of 
piety.” 

However, he sees many more things 
that are not only encouraging but also 
elevating. How has Israel been trying 
to meet the great challenge of creating 
a superior civilization in the culturally 
backward Middle East? 


Gresham Law in group relations, where 


If there is a 


the culturally inferior crowds out the 
superior, how will Israel reverse the 
trend? Internally, will the ex-cave men 
of the High Yemen prevail over Israel’s 
Ph.D.’s? The author is hopeful that the 
higher tone will set the pace. 

Nor are the economic problems of the 
country all milk and honey. Very far 
from it. It takes time before the masses 
of consumers become also producers and 
create a more balanced system. Then, 


there is the additional problem that 
Israel is a tiny country cast out of the 
body of the vast Middle East. The au- 
thor’s views of this problem are also 
worth while reading. 


Then. there are the problems of edu- 


cation, diplomacy, democracy. Many of 
the Israeli had inadequate secular edu- 
cation in primitive countries of the 
Middle East, most of them had no train- 
ing for democracy in their homelands 
and none had any extended experience 
in the handling of diplomacy. Israel has 
not been able to draw up a written con- 
stitution as yet because of conflicting 
ideologies. Is this an ominous omen for 
the future? Mr. 
think so. “To 
satellite,” he writes, “would require the 


Lehrman does not 


make Israel a Soviet 
conversion or liquidation (without the 
physical assistance of the Red Army) of 
nearly every significant group or atti- 
tude in the nation.” 

In answer to another question: “How 
can, for instance, Israel become a writ- 
bound “Torah State,’ when at least one- 
half of its people were at best. indif- 
ferent to the traditions of the Torah?” 

Mr. Lehrman 
main, because there are enough Israeli 


is optimistic, in the 


who see the creation of their new state 
in its historical setting and in the per- 
spective of global events. 

The author’s use of the language de- 
serves special notice. It is rich, colorful, 
and stimulating. It is a pity, though, 
that the book is short of an index. 


Bloody Precedent. By Fleur Cowles, 270 
pp. New York: Random House. $3. 


Bloody Precedent is not only good 
contemporary history; it is good read- 
ing. What are the Perons (Evita and 
Juan) really like? Well, they are much 
like the Rosas (Encarnacion and Juan) 
who ruled the Argentine in the middle 
of the last century. Juan Manuel de 
Rosas gathered around him a ragged 
but tough-minded group of gauchos who 
could shoot very well indeed. He used 
the conventional strong-arm methods of 
killing off the opposition, and one day 
the country awoke to find that Sefor 
Rosas and his wife were running the 
show. 

Encarnacion was not one to preside at 
the Argentine equivalent of garden par- 
ties, nor did she spend her time over a 
hot stove. She organized her own ef- 
ficient spy system; she was an ambitious 
and ruthless woman who never shrank 
from violence. She complemented her 
husband beautifully, and together they 
formed a team that soon destroyed civil 
liberties, free press and all opposition. 
Rosas was a clever rabble rouser who 
persuaded the people that only he could 
save them from the domination of im- 
nations like 


perialist England and 


France. 


Once Fleur Cowles has told their 
story she switches to the comparable 
story of the Perons, and the parallel is 
startling. The author has done consid- 


erable research on the early life of 
Evita, who not so many years ago was 
merely filling a little unsponsored radio 
time and making herself a smart $35 
a week. All radio personalities look for 
gimmicks, as they are known in the 
trade. Evita found one in the person of 
Juan Domingo 


young. good-looking 


Peron. She sold Peron to her audience 
with the skill of an Arthur Godfrey sell- 
ing tea. And then she met him. 


She did‘ not, as many have charged. 
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merely hitch her wagon to a star. It 
seems pretty obvious that she had latent 
he lacked, 
he concentrated 


talent which and needed. 
While 
the army, Evita was handling labor of- 
ficials, cabinet heads, the wives of im- 
portant executives, never 


stopped dramatizing Peron’s personality 


upon winning 


and she 
and aims on the radio. They rose to 
power together, and it could well be that 
without the insatiable ambition, vitality 
and salesmanship of the lady, Peron 
might never have achieved his present 
position of power. It is not, perhaps, 
going too far to say that she did for 
Peron what Dr. Paul Joseph Goebbels 
did for Adolph Hitler. She too used the 
technique of the Big Lie; she so glam- 
orized her idol that he appeared to be 
the answer to every woman’s dream. 
And finally the people accepted her es 
timate of Seftor Peron just as the Ger- 
mans once accepted Goebbels’ estimate 
of Hitler. 

And so they were married and have, 
apparently, lived happily ever after. The 
poor tragic country is their plaything. 
A few orders, and a truly great news- 


like killed. A 


scrawled signature and the wages of the 


paper La Prensa is 


underprivileged descamisados (the shirt- 
A few skillful 


speeches and the country is conditioned 


less ones) are doubled. 
to hate imperialistic America. 

Evita’s public worship at the shrine 
of her husband is one of the most em- 
barrassing and perhaps most blasphe- 
mous deifications in history. Her litany 
beginning, 

Peron is the air we breathe; 

Peron is our life; 

Peron is our sun 
seems to be a sacrilegious parody of 
the Litany of the Holy Name of Jesus. 
There is one startling difference. In the 
beautiful age-old 


prayer, worshipers 


repeat, “Jesus, meek and humble of 


Heart.” 
had the temerity to attribute meekness 


Not even the brazen Evita has 


and humility to her idol. You can de- 
spise this predatory woman who has 
helped to enslave a country, but you 
can’t dismiss her. As a matter of fact, 
it is doubtful that Peron himself could 
dismiss her (as Juan de Rosas dismissed 
his wife once she had served her pur- 
pose). 

This is the stuff of which Bloody 


Precedent is made. Fleur Cowles found 


the twin sagas of the Rosas and the 
a 


Perons exciting, and she manages to 
convey and this 

through the 270 fascinating pages of 
her book. 


sustain excitement 
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RAW MATERIALS 
(Continued from page 36) 

the maw of its war machine. On paper, 
the Soviet Union has, of course, gi- 
gantic surpluses in scarce and strategic 
minerals and metals, notably asbestos, 
manganese, mercury, chromite, nickel, 
platinum. It is lavishly endowed with 
coal, potash, quartz, but lacks antimony 
and tungsten which it obtains from 
China. It has to scrounge for industrial 
West 
trols the supply has of 
finicky 


The USSR’s raw materials position 


diamonds since the which con- 


late grown 
about its customers. 

in what it requires for itself, and vis-a- 
vis the West, is hard to ascertain ac- 
Statistics 
Curtain are 


curately, from behind the 


Iron often fragmentary 
when not fictional. What is known is that 
many regions from the Pripet Marshes 
to the Urals are just recently being 
explored by geophysicists and other 
experts. Economic geographers of the 
West estimate that in the potentiality of 
its raw materials resources the USSR 
roughly matches the US. The key word 
here is potentiality. It is one thing 
to have materials in the ground. It is 
something else to dig them out, trans- 
refine 
for workbench and assembly line. In 
this sense the USSR is still far behind 
the US 
around the clock to catch up. At the 
USSR _ is 
Hungary, 


port them, them, ready them 


even though it is panting 


same time, the engorging 


bauxite from zinc from 


Czechoslovakia, bituminous coal from 
Poland, oil from Rumania. Its satellites 
are surrendering their very marrow. 
Even so, in the struggle for raw 
materials the US and its partners and 
friends in the free world retain a con- 
siderable margin of safety. This should 
not, however, be construed as a margin 


for error, 





Rearmament will drain raw materials. 
Unless the world's supply of the 
principal raw materials can be ex- 
panded, increased productivity in ag- 
gregate and per person in various 
countries will be limited. In such a 
case, defense production in the NATO 
countries, to the extent of such limita- 
tions, must be at the expense of pro- 
duction which otherwise could be 
available for export and civilian use. 
The question of raw materials is hence 
naturally of prime importance. 


W. R. Herod. Coordinator, North At- 
lantic Treaty Defense Production 


j 
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PORTUGAL'S SALAZAR 
(Continued from page 26) 


($200) when he became Prime Minister 
in 1932. Now he draws 15,000 scudos 
($500), which, in view of his free lodg- 
ings and free car is more than ample. 
he says, to cover all the expenses of his 
small household. And whatever he saves 
on his salary he gives to charity, with- 
out allowing it to become public. 
Here is a man who has steadfastly 
rejected diplomatic relations with the 
Soviets, but never adhered to the anti- 
of the 
Here is a man who maintained 


Comintern pact totalitarian 
powers. 
Portugal’s neutrality in the second 
World War, but who early in 1944 gave 
us the use of bases in the Azores; and 
1949 
with ours by signing the North Atlantic 
Pact. Here is a man who believes that 
“the cell of 
should be not the individual, who is too 
weak to defend himself, but the family 


and Salazar has no family of his own, 


who in threw in Portugal’s lot 


living modern § society” 


for he never married. 

He has organized his life on a level 
different from that of his fellow coun- 
trymen. He has set up for himself the 
highest moral standards of duty and 


sacrifice. In his youth he described 


himself as a “ 
After being in power for 24 
He has 


lived a life of such integrity that it has 


poor man, son of poor 
people.” 
years, he is still a poor man. 


taken on the aspect of austerity. 

A French writer once described him 
as a “mystic devoted to God and fig 
ures.” One of the most religious states- 
men of our time, he begins his work- 
ing day with prayer and meditation. He 
believes passionately in the need of de- 
fending Christian civilization against 
communism. 

When the aged General Carmona, who 


had 


died in 1951, Salazar’s friends suggested 


served three presidential terms, 
that he present himself as candidate for 


the presidency. Salazar refused. As 
President, he explained, he would have 
to give up his way of life—waste much 
time at various official functions, live 
in palaces, have many servants, receive 
many visitors. His friends insisted that 
he needed the presidency to lend su- 
preme glory to his mission of renovating 
Portugal. “Should I die as President,” 
Salazar replied, “they will bury me in 
national shrine of the 


state at our 


Jeronymos Monastery. I wish to be 
buried near my parents.” 
At the pinnacle of his power, Salazar 


remains a lonely and humble figure. 





Zhe Economic State of the World 


ry vue State Department is worried 
| about the effects of the Interna- 
tional Economic Conference to be held 
this month in Moscow, according to 
reliable sources. Although State chose 
to ignore it when first announced, the 
conference has already grown too 
enormous in propaganda value to be 
shrugged off. Two news items among 
many gleefully snatched up by Pravda: 
Paris-Presse Intransigeant (France): 
Expansion of trade through this con- 
ference “would enable countries to 
change from the armaments policy to 
a peacetime economic policy.” 

Volizze (Italy): “The 
conference is a determined 


Economica 
Moscow 
and important step toward achieving 
economic prosperity under conditions 
of peace throughout the world.” 

The swelling chorus of such re- 
marks from Germany to Japan has 
convinced the US that the conference 
is succeeding too well in its purpose: 
to plant the idea everywhere that the 
Soviets are peace-loving nations whose 
primary goa! in world affairs is uni- 
versal prosperity through harmonious 
‘ ooperation. 

American officials are not concerned 
over attendance at the conference, for 
the list is composed largely of fellow 
travelers, and official observers, such 
as Brazil's. chosen from among. in- 
dustrialists and businessmen “unsus- 
pected of communist politics and able 
to bring back an objective picture of 
what is going on in that other side 
of the world.” It is the effect on public 
opinion around the world of a Russian- 
sponsored movement for “peace and 
prosperity” that is giving the State 
Department the jitters. Coming at this 
moment, when the strain and disloca- 
tions of rearmament demand a_ co- 
hesive faith and strength of purpose 
in the West, the advantages of the 
conference to the USSR are obvious. 


x x x 


A Mayor American university has 
announced a program to train 


“economic specialists” in international 


Trends and Currents 


in Business 


and overseas economic administration. 
Graduate students will be trained at 
Yale. beginning next fall, to work with 
public agencies and private US firms 
operating abroad. 

Although the myth that US corpo- 
rations fail badly in their overseas oper- 
ations is ill-founded, the need for 
business economists trained specifically 
for international work is obvious. More 
drastic, however, is the need of public 
agencies for expert personnel. In this 
field the notorious and damaging time 
lag between a social need and measures 
to fulfill it is glaringly evident to even 
the most casual observer. 

Though Yale’s program is the first 
of its kind, the economic tasks and re- 
sponsibilities of the US in world af- 
fairs has been overwhelming since 1945. 
Literally hundreds of international or- 
ganizations in which the United States 
plays a leading part have long begged 
unsuccessfully for experts trained to 
their special problems. The failure of 
these organizations to improve inter- 
national monetary stability and lighten 
the burden of restrictions on world 
trade can to an appreciable extent be 
laid to this deficiency. 


x x x 


MERICAN exporters are turning in 
A increasing numbers to a method 
tariffs, 
quotas, and the dollar shortage that 


which beats the frustrating 
lies behind them. Rather than search 
frantically for loopholes in this formi- 
dable barrier, they are establishing sub- 
sidiaries abroad to make and sel! the 
identical article on the spot. 

Pioneer in this movement is the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
which traditionally exports one third of 
its output. Burroughs’ President John 
S. Coleman explained the philosophy 
recently before the National Manage- 
ment Council in New York. “We could 
not content ourselves,” Coleman de- 
clared, “with present [export] sales, 
limited as they are by licensing and 
Ways had to be 


other restrictions. 


and Finance 


found to hurdle these obstacles 
our overseas manufacturing program 
is, therefore, a vital means of growth 
for the company. It is our response to 
the facts of contemporary world com- 
merce.” 

Burroughs’ one overseas plant, in 
Scotland, will soon be joined by others 
around the world. Should enough Amer 
ican corporations adopt this practical 
realistic course of action, and many 
of them are cocking a friendly eye 
in its direction, demands from abroad 
for billions in loans and gifts will fall 
off sharply. 


x x x 


gpa testimony concerning the 
vitality of the American economy 
and its responsiveness to social need 
has been unearthed by the National 
Bureau of Economic Research. The 
enormous increase in national income 
during the last decade is a matter of 
record; what this report reveals is 
that the increase has gone largely in- 
to the pockets of the poor so much 
so that inequality in personal income 
has been halved. Thus, between 1939 
and 1949, the share of wages and 
third 
fell in relation to the lower two thirds. 
third 


doubled the gains scored by the middle 


salaries received by the top 


while the bottom more than 
third. Where three out of four families 
had incomes of less than $2,000 a year 
in 1939, ten years later only one out 
of three fell into this class. 

Also significant is the decline in the 
share of national income received by 
property holders. While labor's share 
of that income has soared, the slice of 
the national pie represented by in- 
terest, rent, ete., has grown progressive- 
ly thinner. The cumulative effect of 
these changes is so staggering as to 
amount to a social revolution. But it 
is one which, unlike the British, has 
brought the lower income group up 
into company of the better-off instead 
of reducing the whole population to 
the level of the poorer segments, 
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ITH productive resources strained 
W:: the limit in a guns-and-butter 
economy, seasonal unemployment has 
become an inflationary evil which busi 
ness should avoid like the plague. Or 
so at least Canada’s National Advisory 
Council on Manpower has informed 
Canadian employers, urging them to 
flatten out employment and unemploy- 
ment peaks and valleys resulting from 
seasonal conditions. 

Even in plush years, the country’s 
seasonally unemployed numbered well 
over 225,000 each winter. To correct 
this situation the Council suggested 
stabilization of employment through- 
out the year by industries affected, and 
more effort at shifting workers be- 
tween industries having peaks of em- 
ployment at different times. 

The United States _ itself 
benefit from such measures. Roughly 


would 


half a million men, mainly in con- 
struction and other outdoor occupa- 
tions, stopped working in January of 
this year. But US employers are ap- 
parently alive to the problem; this 
year’s January loss in manpower was 
3.3 per cent of all civilian workers, 
while last year’s percentage loss was 


4.1. 


x x x 


pes the past 18 months the 


Amevican people have been put- 


ting away more money in the sock than 
since the end of World War II. Savings 
annually amount to some 9.7 per cent 
of spendable income or about 21.2 
billion dollars. 

Chis represents a temporary hiatus in 
the replenishment cycle in US buying 
habits, plus a somewhat delusive wait- 
ing around for lower prices. Contrary to 
popular belief, such a rate of savings 
does not necessarily provide a hedge 
against inflation. It all depends on the 
end purpeses to which they are put. 

if they 


acquisition of real estate, they will 


xo into building houses, or 
not have any appreciable deflationary 
effect: in view of the shortage in mate- 
rials and «! ever-higxher gprices charged 
for désiralite sites for ng@w construction 
improvement, Yet they are being 
sznetically attracted into this sphere 
ihe Fedsral Reserve Board's recent 
tims to relax regulations on install- 
nt? payments and realty credits. 
Moreoves if savings are transformed 
into stew cspital formation and the re- 
sulting funcis funneled into business or 


industry, they simply intensify the bid- 


18 


ding for scarce items, whether capital or 


consumer goods. 


x x x 


ryvue ‘recent fall of the Surinam 
| cabinet in Indonesia over the 
terms and conditions of American aid 
reflected the triumph of old emotions 
over new economics as represented by 
the United States. 

The educated Indonesians who oc- 
cupy the pivotal posts in government, 
business, journalism, and the Moslem 
Church are acutely aware that their 
country needs infusions of US capital 
and technology to develop its magnif- 
icent resources and raise living stand- 
ards. But far deeper is their knowledge 
of Western domination during the cen- 
turies when nearly all Asia was divided 
into colonial appendages of the British, 
Dutch, German, French, and Spanish. 

Like other Asians, the Indonesians 
are convinced no Western imperial 
power relinquished a foot of ground 
or an iota of authority unless forced 
into it by the protests and revolts of 
subject peoples. They resentfully re- 
member that the white man barred the 
Indonesian from his clubs and restau- 
rants, assigned him to menial tasks, 
ireated him as a second-class citizen 
naturally inferior and born to be sub- 
servient. This sense of psychic injury 
at the hands of the Dutch (whose rule 
was comparatively benign and gener- 
ous) pervades Djakarta as well as the 
outlying 11,000 islands of the Archi- 
pelago. Since the Americans are also 
Westerners. and also white, they have 
become today’s whipping boys for the 
mistakes of yesterday’s European colo- 
nial ventures. 

It is this heritage of deepest dis- 
trust that is thwarting US efforts to 
help the Indonesians to help themselves. 
It is this psychological roadblock which 
will have to be removed before Ameri- 
can assistance, whether in the form of 
public credits or private investment, can 
really begin to convert Indonesia’s vast 
resources of tin, rubber, hardwoods, 
etc., into well-being for its own people, 
and into more mutually advantageous 
trade with the US and other nations. 
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Asylum for Adolf — “If you dis- 
kindly 
neighbor is Hitler, what would you 
do?” the British Daily Express asked 
its readers. Only half the readers 


covered that your quiet, 


denounce him. 
Hodds said he 


would “leave him alone, and mind 


said they would 


Typical replies: W. 
my own business,” remembering 
with how much sympathy the Kaiser 
was photographed in Doorn after 
World War I. Mrs. Nessa Beardmore 
concurred, saying, “If we had lost 
the war, I like to think that some 
German woman might have kept 
his secret if Mr. Churchill had be 


come her incognito neighbor.” 
* * * 
Published March 


31, 1952, by the Italian Minister of 


Finance is a book awaited with 


Data for Mama 


mounting enthusiasm by signore 
with daughters of marriageable age: 
« complete listing of all Italian tax- 
payers, giving name, address, in- 


come, and taxes paid. 
x es * 


Bravo for Baker 


national code is replacing the old 


This new inter- 


English (starting Able, 


Baker, Charlie, etc.) used by pilots 


system 


to identify letters of the alphabet: 
J-Juliette S-Sierra 
K-Kilo 

L-Lima 

M-Metro 
N-Nectar 
0-Oscar 
P-Papa 

Q-Quebec 
R-Romeo 


* * ¥* 


A-Alfa 
B-Bravo 
C-Coca 
D-Delta 
E-Echo 
F-Foxtrot 
G-Golf 
H-Hotel 
I-India 


T-Tango 
U-Union 
V-Victor 
W-Whisky 
X-Xtra 
Y-Yankee 
Z-Zulu 
Roger! 


Gallic Statistics—The French Bureau 
of Statistics reports that of 9,515,000 
French 
32 per cent were conceived out of 
wedlock (the 
given for England was one third) 


children under 15, some 


proportion recently 
and about half of those were born 
within six months of their parents’ 
marriage. The average French home, 
it adds, has 1.8 children, and 15 
per cent but one child; almost all 
illegitimate children are born to 
mothers under and 92 per cent 
of all children are born to mothers 
between 20 and 40. 








~ Their second war of 


DESPERATE WAR is raging in 
Israel. This time the enemy is 
shortages. 

Once these boys fought to liberate 
their land, now they battle to build it. 
Their weapons are the trowel, the plow, 
the tractor. 

The enemy holds many fronts. Hous- 
ing is short. Materials are short. So is 
food. 

All this is so because Israel, in her 
first forty months, doubled her popula- 
tion by welcoming 700,000 refugees. 
Those who won freedom shared their 
prize with those who came home from 
lands of danger and despair, even 
though they came at a rate which ex- 
ceeded Israel's capacity to absorb them. 


Now Israel fights again—to conquer 





scarcity —to turn the great homecoming 
into the great home making. 

The enemy can be defeated if we 
lend a hand through the United Jewish 
Appeal. New settlements can be built; 
new houses erected to replace shabby 
immigrant camps; new irrigation lines 
set to make waste areas productive. 

Through the United Jewish Appeal 
we can pass the ammunition they ur- 
gently need — mortar, cinder blocks, 
equipment and help in absorbing those 
who have come, and will continue to 
come. 


Israel's people, building a democracy 


like our own, have no’shortages of cour- 


age and will to win. 
So give today, through your local 
campaign, Give more than ever. 


To turn the great homecoming into the great home making 


Whited Gewish Appeal 


must raise $151,500,000 in 1952 


independence 


i> 


Pe 
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In 1952 the 
United Jewish Appeal must: 


STRENGTHEN Isracl’s economy and 
democratic way of life—by creating 
100 new agricultural settlements; 
developing 396. established colo- 
nies; creating and expanding 22,000 
anti-austerity farms; building 
21,000 housing units; carrying out 
vital irrigation projects, 

BRING 120,000 Jews to Israel from 
danger zoves in Eastern Europe 
and Arab lands. 

care FoR 11,000 handicapped im- 
migrants in Israel by expanding 
medical institutions and facilities, 
EXTEND relief, medical and rehabili- 
250,000 distressed 
Jews in Europe and Moslem areas, 


tation aid to 


RESETTLE in the United States and 
other democracies 10,000 displaced 
Jews from Europe, 

A Campaign to Build and Save Lives— 
to Aid Israel and Democracy 





on behalf of United Israel Appeal * Joint Distribution Committee « United Service for New Americans * 165 W. 46 St., N. Y. 36, N.Y. 





Freedom needs ! 


OU 


175 years ago our forefathers needed Freedom 
so much they risked their necks and all their earthly 
goods to put together history’s greatest declaration of a 
free people . . . Since then we’ ve enjoyed a big package 
of Freedom ‘‘for free’’. . . And now Freedom needs 
us, lest in time to come she become no more than a 
worn-out word in a dog-eared dictionary ... 


How would you like to roll out of bed some 
dark morning and have a big palooka tell you 
where you’re going to work that week, what 
your wife’s going to wear, and what your kids 
have to do? 

Don’t shrug it off, sink it in—it can happen 
here! 

The point is, we’re more likely to toss Free- 
dom away ourselves—unthinking as with an 


‘el aa “ 
old cigarette butt—than lose it in a fight. 


Over the years we have tended to become a 
nation of spectators of the things that keep us 
free, just as we are at baseball games, movies, 
or our TV sets. 

Haven’t we? 

We watch a few others vote, then gripe 
because the wrong man gets in, and moral 
standards suffer. 

We look on while the community discusses 
a project, then kick like steers because the new 
school didn’t get built. 


: 

We view with alarm prices going up but don’t 
stop to think of helping the economy by putting 
some of our excess change in Defense Bonds 
and other savings. 


Here are four short words to think about: 
WORK « SAVE « VOTE «© PRAY 
It takes doing things like that 


to keep Freedom solvent—and 


Ye» free ¢ / 4 \H America needs 150 million people 
Now -- Freedom needs YOU! PNA peoy 


in the act. Doesn't it? 





